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Joint Convaititiin THe Bureau of Employment 

: Security, with representa- 
Sessions tives of other Department of 
Labor bureaus, played an important role in the recent 
meetings of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, held as part of the annual meeting of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations in 
Atlantic City, March 27 to 30, 1950. Charles E. 
Odell, Chief, Counseling, Selective Placement and 
resting Division, was Chairman of two panel discus- 
sions: one on facing critical issues on counselor prepa- 
ration, and another on the responsibility of the Em- 
ployment Service in community vocational adjust- 
ment programs. Other members of the Bureau took 
part in discussions on ‘‘Getting Our Story Across;”’ 
“Placement and Follow-up as a Major Source of 
Occupational Information;” and “A Critical Evalua- 
tion of Occupational Information Materials.” 

The Department of Labor had a departmental ex- 
hibit, which was visited by more than 2,000 people. 
The exhibit featured counseling, occupational infor- 
mation, and testing services to special worker groups. 
Over 10,000 pieces of literature were distributed. 
These were pamphlets and informational material 
from the Bureau of Employment Security, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Women’s Bureau, and Bureau of 
Labor Standards. 

A panel discussion led by E. L. Keenan, Deputy 
Director, Bureau of Employment Security, Helen R. 
Smith, Director, Vocational Advisory Service of New 
York, and Walter V. Bingham, author and psycholo- 
gist, opened a conference of State supervisors of 
counseling and selective placement, which was held 
concurrently with the National Vocational Guidance 
Association meetings, and which extended to the end 
of the week. More than 67 State and regional office 
staff members, representing 39 States and all 10 
regional offices, participated in workshops and general 
discussions of the following: 
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I. The role of the local office in meeting vocational 
needs of youth entering the labor force. 

II. The role of the local office in meeting the 
vocational needs of disabled veterans and other 
handicapped applicants. 

III. The role of the local office in meeting the 
vocational needs of the aging worker. 4 + 

IV. The place of employment service testing in 
community vocational adjustment programs. 

V. Gaining professional acceptance in the com- 
munity through participation in community activi- 
ties, and improved personnel standards. 

VI. Improving the quality of counseling service 
within the local office through better supervision. 

VII. The kinds of occupational and labor market 
information needed by counselors. 

The conferees agreed that the Employment Service 
must assume a leadership role in community voca- 
tional adjustment activities. This was interpreted to 
mean that the local office must share its know-how in 
occupational information, testing, and labor market 
information with other community agencies. At the 
same time it was agreed that leadership also required 
higher standards in the selection and training of 
personnel and in the proper management and control 
of counseling, selective placement, and testing opera- 
tions. New agreements with schools, the Veterans 
Administration, and the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation were also discussed and the principles governing 
such relationships were more clearly defined. 


Chamber of THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Commerce Stresses News Lerrer for January 
Eual } 1950 calls attention of all 

a ween chamber of commerce exec- 
Planning utives to the full-employ- 


ment program. Under the caption ‘‘Combating 
Unemployment,” it states: 

“To combat the spread .of local unemployment, the 
Secretary of Labor of the United States has urged the 
establishment of State and local maximum employ- 
ment committees. Steps have been taken by many 
governors establishing State-wide committees, and 
the work of these groups in cooperation with local 
committees has been of value in the stabilization of the 
economy of some areas. These local committees have 
been instrumental in helping plants to obtain new 








types of contracts which permit the continued use of 
existing facilities and provide employment for workers 
who would otherwise become unemployed. In some 
communities they have assisted existing industries 
to sustain production and have encouraged new 
industries to locate in their areas. 

“Since chambers of commerce are integral parts of 
the industrial and commercial life of the community, 
the Secretary states that their work with local com- 
mittees in formulating plans to maintain high produc- 
tion levels and keep unemployment at a minimum has 
been of inestimable value. He urges that local cham- 
bers of commerce take an active part in the develop- 
ment of programs designed to improve the general 
economy of their areas.” 


a ee AN interagency committee 
mproy on representing the Bureau of 
Statistics Employment Security, the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, .and the Bureau of the 
Census, under the chairmanship of the Bureau of the 
Budget, has been established to bring about a recon- 
ciliation of employment statistics. As part of the 
project, the committee is undertaking a pilot study 
of the employment structure of 14 selected multi-unit 
employers, whose subsidiary establishments may total 
as many as 800. The study is designed to reveal the 
magnitude of reporting and industrial classification 
differences in the data reported to the various agencies, 
the reasons for these differences, and the difficulties 
to be encountered in reconciling the data, and to 
develop methods for dealing With these problems. 


Alaska Warns besieged by an army of job 


4 

“No Jobs” seekers of such formidable 
proportions that it has been necessary to send out a 
stiff warning to “stay away.” 

The Governor of Alaska and all Union officials 
have joined with the Employment Security Commis- 
sion of the Territory in steps to discourage unre- 
cruited job seekers from looking upon Alaska as a 
place of wide-open employment opportunity. R. E. 
Sheldon, in a wire to all regional offices in the States, 
says that nothing but sad disappointment is in store 
for the job adventurers. Realizing that a lot of 
irresponsible publicity is attracting these job seekers, 
he further warns that “‘any ‘ads’ for help in Alaska 
appearing in your papers at this time are unauthorized 
by this office or by any other Territorial Government 
or Union officials.” 


Or late, Alaska has been 


’ THE number of persons who 
Uncle Sam's work for Uncle a without 
Volunteer Workers pay has increased in recent 
months, according to records of the Civil Service 
Commission. At the beginning of this year, 82,311 
persons were donating their services to the Federal 
Government by assisting executive departments and 
agencies in their work. In July 1945, the wartime 
peak of Federal employment, 334,000 such persons 
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Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, Robert C. 
Goodwin, as he was inducted into the Kiowa Tribe as Chief 
* Ate-Ta-Sau-Ta-Gah-Gah,” an Indian name meaning “Man 
Giving Many People Work.” 

Shown on either side of Chief Goodwin are Chief Jasper 
Saunkeah and wife who performed the induction rites, and a 
group of ceremonial dancers who were presented by Morris 
Leonhard, Chief of Employment Service, Oklahoma Employment 
Security Commission. 
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were listed on the rolls as ““employees without com- 
pensation,’”’ (WOC’s), while in 1947 there were less 
than 25,000 giving their services without pay. This 
group has increased steadily since the postwar low, 
and in March 1949 there were 67,000. (The 1945 
total of employees without compensation included a 
small number of “‘dollar-a-year” men. The practice 
of appointing “‘dollar-a-year’” men was discontinued 
on July 1, 1946, by Presidential order.) 

Most of the recent increases occurred in the Veter- 
ans Administration where 26,500 persons now give 
their services to help in the care, rehabilitation, and 
recreation programs of hospitalized veterans. Two 
years earlier only 6,400 WOC’s were giving their 
services to this work. 

The Selective Service System has the largest num- 
ber of unpaid workers among Government agencies. 
A total of 36,600 were on its rolls January 1, 1950. 
In January 1947 the number of persons working 
without pay for the Selective Service System was 
164,600, but in May of that year, when it became the 
Office of Selective Service Records, only about 13 


(Continued on page 25) 
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A view taken hen the Million Dollar Pier. 


No Geiger Counters Needed . 


Atlantic City Y, Kado 
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By HARRY KNOWLES, JR. 


Bureau of Public Relations 


New Jersey Division of Employment Security, Trenton, N. J. 


to visit its beaches, its internationally known 

hotels and its famous boardwalk. And at times 
it seems, to our office of the New Jersey State Employ- 
ment Service in the World’s Playground, that every- 
one has accepted the invitation at the same time. 
Vacationers, conventioneers and those seeking better 
health arrive by train, plane, bus, boat, or auto. 
Be they a foreign potentate and his entourage, a high 
official from Washington, a capitalist, a union leader, 
a man and his family from Main Street, U. S. A., a 
Hollywood star, a Miss America contestant, a young 
man and his girl friend on a one-day excursion from 
New York or Philadelphia, all expect the welcome 
mat to be spic and span, and it is, even though the 
city is bulging in all directions from the influx. 

Then, too, there is that group of about one million 
men who received their basic Air Force training or 
who were hospitalized in Atlantic City. Memories 
of marching along the boardwalk to  vocalized 
strains of ‘‘Alouette,”’ training schools in Convention 
Hall, bunk beds in $30-a-day suites of swank hotels, 
chow in ornate dining rooms, and deep-sea fishing, 
all act as magnets. Many of them return to 
satisfy an affectionate yearning ‘‘to look the old place 


ee City extends an invitation to the world 
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over,” as do many of those who had falteringly 
emerged from the England General Hospital onto 
the boardwalk to test, for the first time in public, 
their artificial legs. 

Yes, when from 200 to 300 thousand decide to visit 
Atlantic City at the same time, the whole place is a 
bulging, hopping, popping community of hosts and 
guests—guests in need of service and hosts anxious 
to give it. Beds must be made, sheets laundered, 
rooms and windows cleaned, coffee brewed to sell at 
5 to 30 cents a cup, lobsters, chops and steaks broiled, 
salads prepared, choice fowl roasted, elevators re- 
paired, merchandise sold, taxicabs operated and 
maintained, gasoline dispensed, saltwater taffy made 
and wrapped, the beach and boardwalk cleaned, 
beauty treatments given, meat butchered, diners 
served, baggage carried, telephone exchanges oper- 
ated and countless other services rendered. These 
things are all accomplished through miracles of 
organization and cooperation. 

Miracles of organization and cooperation... . 
Obviously both are needed in Atlantic City because 
it must meet the unpredictability of the whims of its 
guests. A high plane of cooperation must prevail in 
order that its organizational structure operate effi- 














A new radio call-in service is 
inaugurated over WBAB. On 
the Boardwalk in Atlantic City. 
Left to right are: Capt. Joseph 
Lodovico, Motorcycle Officer 
Frank Cuneo, Officer James 
Masland, Manager William S. 
Cox, Deputy Manager James L. 
Dugan, WBAB Program Director 
Ralph Shoemaker, Comm. Wil- 
liam S$. Cuthbert and Officer 
Edward Shaw. 


ciently. Unlike the pay roll of an average American 
community, this.one rises and falls according to the 
weather, the temperature, holidays, and, believe it 
or not, according to the prevalence of the common 
cold in our inland cities, because many visitors stroll 
the Boardwalk in Atlantic City in order to ‘“‘shake 
off a cold.” This means that pay rolls rise and fall 
even during the winter months when conventions 
attract thousands and guests arrive for rest, relaxation, 
and the restoration of health. 


Off on an Air Adventure 


Against this background, soon after VE-Day, in 
July of 1945 to be exact, Manager William J. Cox 
and Deputy Manager James L. Dugan decided that 
if employers, who had virtually operated for more 
than 3 years within a military encampment, were to 
be wooed back to peacetime use of the State Employ- 
ment Service, the speediest and best in employment 
services had to be made available to them. They 
believed that there was a definite place for radio in 
their pitching of woo. Jim Dugan wrote a few sample 
scripts; Bill discussed them and their objectives with 
radio officials and then he and Jim were off on an air 


Manager Cox and Deputy Dugan 
being congratulated by Mayor 
Altman on the occasion of their 
220th weekly broadcast. 
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adventure which thus far has lasted 4 years, explaining 
the services which are available to workers and 
employers. 

The scripts follow no set pattern except that Jim 
generally gives the impression to the listener that the 
latter is being taken on a tour of the local office. 
Manager Cox usually acts as guide and carries out 
the illusion—well, to illustrate, here is an excerpt from 
one script: “Now this is our commercial division, 
where Mrs. Davies interviews, selects, and refers quali- 
fied stenographers and typists. Over here is our 
testing unit where we...” For variety Deputy 
Dugan frequently writes parts into his script for staff 
members and well-known local employers who gladly 
cooperate. Always the slogan, “This is Your Com- 
munity Employment Center,” is mentioned and 
sometimes explained in detail. 

At the outset, returning veterans were given oppor- 
tunities to air their job qualifications and to find jobs. 
Prominent civic leaders participated in radio forums 
on employment and related problems. On other 
programs, business leaders of the community gave 
vocational guidance talks to young men and young 
women in the audience. Once a month a statistical 
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‘port is given on the previous month’s activities. 
\ regular feature of the program is Manager Cox’s 
Employment Editorial’? and Deputy Dugan’s ““Know 
our Local Jobs”’ in which the duties of jobs prevalent 

, the community are described. 

Here is an example of the impact of the program on 

ommunity thinking. On the fifteenth program Cox 
nd Dugan introduced a plan for the opening of a local 
ranch of Rutgers University so that Atlantic City’s 
returning veterans would have an opportunity to pur- 
sue college credit courses. The need for this type 
of evening school was very great because the city is 
far from any college-level centers of learning. They 
prevailed upon a local educational leader to discuss 
this problem on the radio program and, as a direct re- 
sult, the State University—Rutgers—started courses 
in Atlantic City. 

Also, many programs contain ““The Mail Bag.” 
During this period letters from persons seeking infor- 
mation about employment and unemployment insur- 
ance are read and answered. This helps not only the. 
correspondent but listeners with similar problems as 
well. One letter was from an Atlantic City soldier 
stationed in India who wanted to be discharged there. 
He wrote to Manager Cox requesting information on 
how to file an application for United States Civil 
Service employment in India. This letter was read 
and discussed during a program and answered by mail. 
The climax occurred a few days later when the boy’s 
father visited the local office and said, “I heard you 
discuss a letter from my boy over your program. He’s 
our only son and his mother and I haven’t seen him 
for 3 years. Will you please tell him we don’t want 
him to stay in India—we want him to come home.” 
The father was advised to write his son and lay down 
parental law. It was later learned that he did and 
filial devotion triumphed, for the boy came home. 


It’s A Speedy Service 


As time went on, the value of radio in the speedy 
recruitment of workers became increasingly apparent. 
Employers, at first astonished at the promptness with 
which their orders for hard-to-find types of workers 
were filled, came more and more to depend on this 
type of service. Needed workers were reporting early 
on the morning following the broadcast—and the of- 
fice’s active file, still used, of course, for normal re- 
cruitment activities, expanded. 

The once-a-week program was effective—it more 
than met the expectations of sales-minded Bill and 
Jim. It sold the local office to the community—it 
helped “‘bring back’? employers, whose hotels or other 
service establishments had been taken over lock, stock, 
and barrel during the war, but it was not frequent 
enough to give the number of audience contacts and 
the ultimate in speed of service the boys believed they 
could and should give. So Bill and Jim huddled once 
again. They decided that if arrangements could be 
made to place announcements on the air several times 
a day and night, telling of the need for types of 
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The Boardwalk and the beach on a not too very busy day. 


workers not registered with the office, service would be 
speeded. Jim wrote several dynamic and newsworthy 
“spots”; Bill took them to the city’s three radio sta- 
tions, turned on his charm, and returned with three 
agreements of cooperation. 

Today, a call to the stations has an announcement 
on the air within a short time. Frequently, within a 
few minutes, qualified applicants are either telephon- 
ing or visiting the office in response to the “spots.” 
Elevator mechanics, television repairmen, air-line 
ticket agents, demonstrators, hotel service workers, 
and other types too numerous to mention have been 
found as quickly as a claim can be taken for unem- 
ployment insurance. With that kind of service there 
is but little wonder that telephone requests like the 
following occur several times a day: ‘‘Hello, State 
Employment? This is Mr. Brown of the Beachfront 
Hotel. Ineed a garde manger* and twochambermaids— 
in a hurry. Can you send them to me in an hour or 
so?” And, Bill or Jim or a member of the staff 
usually replies, ““You can expect them shortly.” 

Did I tell you that Bill’s and Jim’s major objective 
is to give speedy service? If I didn’t here’s the place 
to emphasize that speed was uppermost in their 
minds—and by this time they were giving it to em- 
ployers in the filling of orders for which there were 


*DOT (hotel and rest.) 2-26.16 (p. 591). 











; Part of Atlantic City’s skyline. 


no qualified applicants in the active file. Then the 
two “‘worry warts” started to worry, worry, worry 
about the applicants already registered. ‘‘How about 
getting them to employers just as swiftly?” Every 
Employment Interviewer knows that most applicants 
do not have telephones and that the call-in card is 
painfully slow, particularly on hurry-up orders. I 
have already told you that Atlantic City bubbles over 
with cooperation. Bill had a talk with Director of 


Public Safety William S. Cuthbert, who agreed to. 


have his radio dispatchers notify police-car and 
motorcycle patrolmen to leave messages at the homes 
of workers telling them to report to the New Jersey 
State Employment Service as quickly as_ possible. 
This additional service was inaugurated with fanfare; 
a microphone of WBAB was installed on the board- 
walk, Director Cuthbert, Manager Cox, Deputy 
Dugan, Program Director Ralph Shoemaker, a police 
car, a motorcycle patrolman also linked with police 
headquarters through constantly worn earphones, and 
other officials also participated in the broadcast. 
Nifty bit of showmanship, eh? 


Three Stations Carry Job Calls 


At present, there is a 15-minute program every 
Wednesday over WBAB, three regular spot announce- 
ments every day over each of the three stations, and 
every day WFPG gives time on its 1:15 p. m. and 7:15 
p. m. newscasts for the office’s job-demand listings 
and for the announcing of outstanding applicants who 
are available for jobs. In addition, all three stations 
will broadcast calls for urgently needed workers at 
any hour of the day or night. 

The weekly broadcast leads a nomadic existence 
because during a part of each year it is presented 
over Station WBAB, a CBS affiliate, then for several 


months over Station WFPG, an ABC station, and 
then over Station WMID, an MBS member, after 
which the cycle is repeated. Bill and Jim don’t mind 
these changes, because they realize that a radio 
station is in business to make money, so, when they 
create a good listening audience on their allotted 
time, it becomes very salable, and onward the 
program moves. They estimate that the stations 
donate about $6,000 yearly in radio time. 


ES and UI Information Spots 


They firmly believe, moreover, that any community 
will accept wholeheartedly only those things which 
it understands, so they devote some of their air time 
to the why’s and wherefore’s of the Employment Se- 
curity program. Employers are told why the office 
can offer the best inemployment services, and a distinct 
effort is made to give to all the listeners a better under- 
standing of the unemployment compensation laws. 
Last year, when budgetary cuts resulted in service- 
disrupting local and State staff reductions, full ex- 
planation was given over the air for delays in benefit 
checks. As a result Atlantic City claimants under- 
standing the reason for the delay, maintained their 
good-will attitude toward our Atlantic City office. 

Right now Big Jim Dugan is studying television 
script writing, looking toward the day when a televi- 
sion station is established in Atlantic City and when 
Little Bill Cox, with his big capacities for cooperating 
and getting cooperation, arranges for television time. 

The next time you are in Atlantic City visit Bill 
and Jim at their office on Bacharach Boulevard. If 
they’re not radio active at the moment you'll be cor- 
dially welcomed. CAUTION: Unless you are also 
“hot” (radio-active) exercise great care, otherwise 
the boys may have you on their next program. 
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First Vets TV Job Hunting Program. Second from left: Aldine R. Bird, Special Events Editor Baltimore News-Post, who conceived idea. and 
sponsored show; Grafton Lee Brown, Veterans Employment Representative; Dr. David E. Weglein, WBAL-TV Moderator of program Others on 
either side are handicapped, unemployed veterans “‘talking” to hundreds of prospective employers by means of television. 


For Handicapped Veterans. . . 


Employment Service By Television 


By HELEN B. WELCH 


Assistant to the Director 


Employment Service Division, Maryland Department of Employment Security 


HE Maryland Department of Employment Secu- 
rity has called television to its aid in helping 


disabled veterans find employment. By this up-: 


to-the-minute method, veterans can tell employers of 
their qualifications and work experience, while em- 
ployers sitting comfortably at home look, listen, and 
make their selection from a number of applicants. 
The Veterans Employment Representative for 
Maryland, realizing the unlimited possibilities of 
television as an aid in placing handicapped veterans, 
suggested to THE BALTIMORE News-Posr that it 
sponsor a series of telecasts for the purpose of bringing 
these qualified job applicants to the attention of 
potential employers. His idea was enthusiastically 
received and put into immediate operation. On 


June 30, 1949, the first program was televised over 


Station WBAL-TY, with the VER making the initial 


and introductory talk. 


_ The participants are obtained from the Employment 
Service Division of the Department of Employment 
Security and from referrals by veteran organizations. 
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Applicants are screened by the local VER in the 
Baltimore office and three or four chosen to appear on 
the program each week. The State VER is the tele- 
vision editor and the Baltimore office local VER is 
the moderator. 

Convincing veterans of the advantages of this new 
job-seeking medium has presented some difficulty as 
many of them are timid about being televised. The 
decision, however, is entirely theirs. If they agree 
to appear on the program, appointments are made for 
them to be interviewed by the moderators several hours 
in advance of program time. This is done to give the 
moderator and the veterans an opportunity to meet 
each other and to discuss the program informally. 
There is no rehearsal; the moderator merely asks such 
questions as are necessary to bring out the applicants’ 
qualifications and work experience. The keynote of 
the whole program is ability, not disability. 

A typical example of a television interview which 
resulted in a placement is that of a young man, 34 
years old, who suffered the loss of his left leg below 








. a 


Flanked on either side by veterans, whose job qualifications they are discussing, are left to right: Thomas M. Bailey, Commander, Catholic War 
Veterans; Fred S. Trapp, Maryland Veterans Employment Representative. 


the knee in combat service and wore an artificial 
limb. He had a sixth grade education, supplemented 
with a vocational school background which included 
architectural drafting, blueprint reading, operating 
bands, table and cut-off saws, joiners, drill pressers 
and shapers. His previous training and the results 
of aptitude tests given him by the Employment 
Service pointed to cabinet-making as an appropriate 
field and when he appeared on the program he voiced 
a preference for this type of work. The next day 
an employer called to inquire about this veteran and 
was given a more detailed description of his abilities 
and qualifications. Arrangements were made for an 
interview on July 26, and on July 27 he was hired 
as a cabinet-maker apprentice under on-the-job 
training. Periodic follow-up has shown that the 
veteran is doing well in his new job and that the 
employer is pleased with him. 

Different speakers are invited to the program each 
week. Through the State VER we have had as 
guests Department Commanders of The American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Jewish War 
Veterans, Catholic War Veterans, Disabled American 


HERE 1s evidence that television activity in behalf of veterans is 
developing rapidly wherever TV is available to the ES offices. 


The Greensboro, N. C., local office recently arranged for a half- 
hour television show featuring handicapped persons placed by the local 
office, as well as some potential placement applicants. 


The Birmingham, Ala., local office VER arranged to televise the 
lm ‘‘No Help Wanted.” 


Milwaukee, Wis., has also been active in televising interviews with 
persons who are seeking jobs. 








Veterans, and Twenty-Ninth Division Association 
The Employment Service was represented by the 
State Director, the local VER in the Baltimore office , 
and his assistant. 

The program has been highly publicized. This ac- 
complishes the two-fold purpose of keeping handi- 
capped veterans informed of the new method being 
used to assist them in finding employment and of edu- 
cating employers to the fact that these veterans are 
physically able to work but have simply been unsuc- 
cessful in locating suitable openings. Before and after 
each weekly program a news article appears in THE 
BALTIMORE News-Post and the BALTIMORE SUNDAY 
AMERICAN again describing the veterans’ qualifications 
and encouraging employers to ‘“‘get the unemployed 
veteran back on the job.’ These articles are fre- 
quently accompanied by pictures of the participants. 

This program has attracted Nation-wide attention. 
Plans are now being made to set up similar ones in 
various cities, including Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
Pittsburgh. 

As a token of appreciation for their telecast work 
that is bringing to the attention of employers the job 
needs of so many handicapped veterans, the Disabled 
American Veterans presented a certificate of merit to 
the State VER and to the Hearst newspapers. 

The American Legion, through its National Em- 
ployment Committee Chairman, recognized _ the 
values of this new job-seeking aid by awarding its top 
citation of the year to the Hearst enterprises as the 
employer in Maryland having the most outstanding 
record for ‘‘conspicious service to handicapped 
veterans.””> Recommendations for this honor were 
made by the Department Employment Comm ittee 
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‘hairman and other officials of the Legion in Mary- 
ind. The presentation of the award was the occasion 
f a dinner on October 27 at the Sheraton Hotel in 
Baltimore. The guests included prominent news- 
aper men, the Governor and other State and Balti- 
nore city officials, and Congressional representatives. 
The award was accepted by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr. on behalf of the Baltimore newspapers and 
television station from Col. Paul H. Griffith, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. 


We feel that our “Television Employment Service’ 


has made steady and satisfactory progress. Many 


complimentary letters have been received from em- 
ployers and a number of applicants have been placed. 
We consider that the program has opened a new and 
productive avenue in our efforts to promote employ- 
ment for the handicapped veterans of Maryland. 


Public Relations 
On a State and National Scope 


By A. G. MOTSCH 


Assistant Veterans Employment Representative for California 


N RECENT years people and institutions have be- 

come more conscious of the fact that their standing 

in the community, State, or Nation, and their 
chances of success or failure depend largely upon how 
well they get along with other people and institutions. 
Among all segments of society, this recognition has 
brought about a deep concern and acceptance of a 
vital force in human affairs—public relations. 

And so public relations has become a rather popular 
term. However, many who use it know too little 
about it. It is often confused with propaganda; more 
often the use alone of one of its tools, such as publicity 
in its various forms, is considered public relations. In 
order that we may more fully understand public 
relations and broaden our concept of it, we might well 
briefly discuss its meaning, structure, and divisions. 

It has gathered many meanings. Some people ex- 
plain it as a general effort to gain good will; others 
as a method of creating favorable attitudes; or of doing 
well and getting credit for it. Yet, fundamentally, 
public relations means more than this—how well or 
how poorly we understand the motives, purposes, 
needs, and goals of each other, whether we be indi- 
viduals or institutions. Taking the social science 
viewpoint, it is said to be an over-all body of thought 
and procedure reduced for convenience and practical 
purposes to a single label that characterizes all the 
complex relations in social living. In other words, 
it determines the activity of the individual or institu- 
tion in building and maintaining sound and produc- 
tive relations. 

The governing law of conduct in public relations 
activities is that they shall be honest, truthful, open, 
authoritative and responsible. The materials with 
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which public relations deals are principally aims, 
ideals, service, achievements, and plans for the 
future. Its tools comprise a wide variety, and include 
press, radio, public speaking, interviews, etc. 

Public relations is divided into a large number of 
units, commonly called publics, which cover the 
entire range of human relations. Depending upon 
the purpose or business of an individual or institution, 
these divisions contract or expand in number; how- 
ever, in scope and content they_are almost limitless. 
In respect to the Veterans Employment Service, a 
few of the more important among these are personal 
relations, personnel relations, community relations, 
employer relations, veteran organization relations, 
labor organization relations, government relations 
(including all branches, instrumentalities, and agen- 
cies, both State and Federal, with which we have 
contact or inter-relations), etc. 

However, in the application and practice of public 
relations its program falls in two major parts: the 
internal and the external. The internal part lends 
itself to building a well integrated and strong organi- 
zation within internal operational limits of an institu- 
tion. It provides for development of good personal 
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HE author, A. G. Motsch, was sent as a delegate to attend the 1949 

Annual Mevting of the Public Relations Society of America, Inc., 
held in New York City. This article is a condensed version of his 
original paper on the subject of public relations, which in substantially 
this form was also presented at a VES conference held in Salt Lake 
City in mid-1949. The content of the article may well serve as a good 
check in planning public relations programs in the months ahead. 
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relations, sound personnel management, a climate of 
collaboration and cooperation between all personnel, 
units, and levels of management; and above all a 
clear understanding of duties and objectives. With 
this begins the feeling among personnel that all is well, 
and good will takes a natural course and finds its 
way to others on the outside. So, in its over-all 
effect, the internal part of a public relations program 
might be said to confine itself to the preparation of 
a fertile soil for the support of all external relations. 

The external part of the program covers generally 
the direct contacts we make with our publics, such as 
employers, organizations, State and Federal agencies, 
and others. It springs directly from the internal part 
upon which it is dependent; its effects can be no 
stronger than the individual members of an institu- 
tion are willing and able to make it. Obviously, this 
dependency emphasizes the necessity of a sound in- 
ternal structure, for here the spirit, the ideals, the 
objectives take form; and through the external pro- 
gram these are interpreted*to all segments of society. 

We have thus far covered briefly the academic side 
of public relations. It is not all that can be said of 
its fundamentals, principles, and divisions, for each 
offers unlimited possibilities of expansion. I trust, 
however, that this sketch may arouse a consciousness 
of its implications and significance. Let us now pro- 
ceed to the practical side, and here I should like to 
direct my discussion along a single theme. 

Insofar as public relations is concerned in the 
work that we in the Veterans Employment Service 
do, probably the most important single word is under- 
standing. The fulfillment of all that this word implies 
can be considered prerequisite to any successful end. 
It is a quality of conditioning which fits into every 
effort to establish good personal relations; and there- 
fore both an attainment and a goal in public relations. 
We must develop understanding between and among 
ourselves; between and among employers; between 
and among the State employment agencies; and so on 
to include all our publics. Let us consider it as a 
foundation stone of our public relations. 


How We Can Build Understanding 


In an earlier paragraph we stated that good per- 
sonal relations within an institution is essential to 
the over-all public relations program. To accomplish 
this we should arrive at some degree of understanding 
of each other; and our first step in this direction is 
to learn something about ourselves as individuals. It 
is said that one’s personality is measured primarily in 
psychological and social terms. There is no need of 
estimating the relative importance of these, but they 
should be recognized for the part they play in personal 
relations; and the effect they have on establishing 
understanding. It would seem constructive, there- 
fore, to analyze one’s self in order to be familiar with 
one’s own temperament, manners, attitudes, and 
modes of expression: with one’s own deficiencies, in 
order to correct them; with one’s own talents in 
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order to use them properly and to keep them within 
the limits of their merit. For it has been found that 
the rules and procedures which control human rela- 
tionships can be studied and mastered almost as 
effectively as the rules and procedures for building a 
house. 

There are many other factors which will aid in 
developing understanding and good personal relations. 
Among a few: one should cultivate the various attri- 
butes of a good personality, such as sincerity, cheer- 
fulness, and tolerance. One should know and respect 
his job, his principals and associates, and their spheres 
of authority, and be ever alert to respond in helpful 
manner; further, one should not forget that one of 
the compelling laws of sound public relations is that 
both parties involved in a personal relationship shall 
share equally in the benefits growing out of that 
relationship. 

There is still the very important factor of studying 
one’s associates in order that one may become familiar 
with their temperaments, peculiarities, attitudes, 
ideals and aims. For with this knowledge one is 
better equipped to recognize and avoid occasions of 
friction; to avoid an impression of coldness or neglect: 
to more readily sense a proper timing for words of 
encouragement and cheer. And one will find oppor- 
tunity to exercise his own capacity for patience and 
tolerance. After all is said, the reality of the situation 
in respect to the Veterans Employment Service is that 
each of us must play a productive part in the whole 
scheme of operation; our efforts must mesh with the 
efforts of our associates; and it takes the oil of under- 
standing and sound personal relations to lubricate the 
points of contact; otherwise they may become rough 
and wear thin. 

Personal relations play the leading role in all of 
our external contacts. Likewise, an understanding of 
the many factors which control the interests of such 
contacts will enhance the probability of successful 
relations. Among the more important of these con- 
tacts we find the employer who is directly and im- 
mediately concerned with profit and loss, efficiency 
and production, economy, and taxes; and the local 
employment office with its natural aversion to an over- 
lapping or duplicating service, or unreasonable 
interference with internal procedure; also there is the 
industrial association and its concern with legislation, 
taxes, and costs. These are challenging publics; 
they are institutions represented by people with whom 
we do business. They should be our friends. Good 
personal relations will make them so. 

Within the limits of this discussion, I have tried 
to confine my observations to those things that might 
serve as a beginning or a base for extending our think- 
ing and consideration of public relations as a force in 
our everyday operations. And whether we consider it 
from a State plane or a national plane, the principles 
remain the same. Let us be ever mindful that without 
good public relations no person or institution can 
succeed. With good public relations, most persons 
and institutions succeed. 
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Campaigning for Veteran Jobs... . 
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By CHARLES A. BOYLE 


Veterans Employment Representative, Tucson Local Office 


1x months of determined, controlled campaigning 

for veteran jobs by the Department of Arizona, 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, in shoulder-to-shoulder 
cooperation with the Arizona State Employment 
Service, has brought marked success to the greatest 
job hunt ever undertaken in the State by a non- 
governmental organization. 

In Arizona, as throughout many parts of the Nation, 
unemployment has long been a spectre looming 
larger and larger over the economic horizon. Its 
shadow persistently and increasingly has invaded the 
homes of numerous Arizonians who previously basked 
in the secure glow of steady dependable employment. 


Veterans Feel Pinch of Job Scarcity 


Particularly feeling the pinch of chronic job scarcity, 
seasonal business readjustments and various reduc- 
tions in force were Arizona veterans. Of an estimated 
95,000 veterans in the State over 9,000 were unem- 
ployed in June 1949 and the figure had a constant 
tendency to increase. It seemed indeed ironical that 
many of the men and women who served their Nation 
in its most urgent hour of need found themselves 
unable to maintain regularly that wholesome standard 
of living typical of this great country. 

The deep interest of the VFW Department of Ari- 
zona Commander, Barry De Rose, and his Employ- 
ment Committee Chairman, Emmett T. McNulty, 
was aroused by a study of these facts: In June 1948 
the files of the Arizona State Employment Service 
contained some 10,500 active applications of job- 
seekers, including 4,400 veterans. By June 1949 the 
total active applications had reached 17,000 with the 
veteran count standing at 7,000. This represented 
an upward hike of 62 percent in total applications and 
59 percent in veterans’ applications within a year’s 
span. Further cause for concern stemmed not only 
from prospects of depressed opportunities for future 
employment, but also from reliable estimates indi- 
cating the total number of workers then registered 
with the State Employment Service represented but 
75 percent of the total jobseekers in the area. 

Additional problems were also arising as a result of 
the widely famed climatic appeal and health attrac- 
tion of Arizona environment. Hundreds of persons 
seeking residence were arriving daily in the State, 
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some of whom were financially independent, but most 
of whom were jobseekers dependent upon immediate 
work opportunities in an already crowded labor 
market. The noticeable result of this unbroken 
stream of newcomers was a continuous increase in the 
swollen ranks of the unemployed. 


VEFW Prepares A Plan 


Appreciative of the constant, energetic help long 
extended to the unemployed veteran by the Arizona 
State Employment Service, the VF W’s Department of 
Arizona, fully alerted in the summer of 1949, resolved 
to offer its assistance to the State Employment Service 
in the form of a proposed campaign for greater job 
opportunities for veterans. 

The Department Commander and his Employment 
Chairman prepared a broad plan for an exhaustive 
job hunt. They approached Arizona State Employ- 
ment Service Director, James A. Rork, in mid-year 
requesting his advice, counsel, and assistance in com- 
pleting their blueprint of the proposed ES supporting 
State-wide veteran job drive. As rough-drafted by 
Commander De Rose, the Arizona network of State 
Employment Service offices would serve as the focal 
point for the various community job-hunting acti- 
vities. This basic point of projection was fully ex- 
plored and defined by the State Employment Service 
and the VFW, and an agreement rapdily reached 
with Mr. Rork. Around this agreement was formed 
the durable structure which was to become the 
unique and successful ‘‘Jobs for Veterans”? campaign. 

In the words of VFW Commander De Rose: “‘We 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars are keenly aware of 
our duties and obligations to our country and our 
fellow veterans. We know that a healthy community, 
State, and national economy, in which veterans play 
a key part, must be founded upon a population gain- 
fully employed. An increase in unemployment, and 
particularly veteran unemployment, made our offer 
of assistance to the Arizona State Employment Serv- 
ice a logical and obvious move. The Arizona De- 
partment sought to do all in its power to help the 
veteran at the crucial ‘“‘pocket-book level.” Our 
‘‘Jobs for Veterans” drive was the answer to a bread- 
and-butter problem. 

The sturdy chain linking the veteran to greater job 
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Conference organizing Arizona plan. 
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Left to right: James A. Rork, Director, ASES; Emmett T. McNulty, Employment Chairman, VFW; 


and Barry De Rose, State Commander, VF W. 


opportunities, as forged jointly by ES-VFW leader- 
ship contains three strong links: First, sustained 
public appeals to ‘“‘Hire Veterans” are addressed to 
Arizona employers through a variety of published 
media. A succession of advertisements, whose texts 
and lay-out are originated by members of the Employ- 
ment Service staff and the VFW Department Em- 
ployment Committee, appeared monthly in 18 
leading newspapers serving Arizona’s major popula- 
tion centers. The ‘“‘ads,” sponsored by the VFW, the 
local merchants, utility companies, and other business 
enterprises carry a prominent “‘stop”’ line followed 
by a concise message to employers. They also include 
a listing of veteran-worker skills currently available 
in the area, the address and telephone number of the 
respective community’s State Employment Service 
office. The allied ES-VFW effort also results in the 
compiling, writing, editing, and releasing of a flow 
of feature stories on unusual veteran placement, 
special features on ES local office veteran activities, 
terse news items, comparative studies of employment 
and unemployment, progressive statistical summaries, 
radio scripts for round-table discussions, live and 
transcribed job-campaign interviews, transcriptions 
for State-wide circulation to all radio stations, news 
digests, and spot announcements. This barrage of 
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publicity has become a most insistent reminder to 
employers in Arizona—a reminder of the State’s 
large number of jobless veterans and their valuable, 
available skills and potentialities. 

The second link in the chain, personal follow-up 
visits to employers by Employment Service field 
visitors, gives a sharply aggressive character to the 
over-all program. Following closely on the impact 
of local newspaper and radio publicity, current job 
openings are discussed with employers by State 
Employment Service staff members and future job 
openings solicited. The administrative requirements 
of a field visit, of course, are not subjugated to the sole 
purpose of this job drive. Rather, the “‘Jobs for 
Veterans” program.serves as an instrument to permit 
maximum effectiveness of the field visit. ‘The personal 
contact of the ES staff member not only emphasizes 
the need of our ex-service men and women for work, 
but in forwarding this cause serves as an inevitable 
builder of general good will between the employer, 
the veteran, his VFW organization, and the State 
Employment Service. 

The funneling of all job openings through a neigh- 
borhood State Employment Service office constitutes 
the third part of the plan. The VFW in Arizona 
recognizes the professionally trained personnel of the 
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state Employment Service as best qualified to measure 
eteran work experience against the physical and skill 
equirements of the job openings received. This 
onfidence is well founded on years of close association 
etween the VFW and Arizona’s public employment 
gency. The Special Service to Veterans phase of the 
State Employment Service program in Arizona has, 

ear in and year out, retained the strong esteem of the 
State’s several veteran organizations. The VFW’s 
working agreement with the State job agency was 
cangible evidence of that trust. 

At the beginning of the VFW job drive, the Em- 
ployment Service Director made it emphatically clear 
that work qualifications alone would be the basis of 
veteran referral to jobs received as a result of the VFW 
campaign. Organizational affiliation could not be 
considered as a qualifying factor for referral. Declar- 
ing that the Employment Service program is predi- 
cated on selecting the right man for the right job, 
Director Rork stated: ““The high degree of employer 
confidence now enjoyed by the State Employment 
Service in Arizona is due mainly to our firm adherence 
to careful screening of workers before referral. The 
job orders received as a result of this excellent veteran 
employment campaign, powered by Commander 
De Rose and: his Committee, will be no exception.” 

The VFW Department Commander and his Em- 
ployment Committee endorse that position. Com- 
mander De Rose said: “‘It is readily understandable 
that the question.of whether a specific veteran is 
referred to a job will depend solely upon his vocational 
and physical qualifications when matched to the job 
demands of the employer. We, of the VFW, certainly 
recognize that an employer’s business is generally a 
sizable investment of time, money, and energy. We 
emphatically agree that the investment should be 
protected by having referred for work only those 
veterans qualified to fill the jobs for which the em- 
ployer is recruiting. The employer unquestionably 
expects to interview and hire only those veterans 
whose skills are equal to the tasks!” 

Underscoring the “‘Jobs for Veterans’? program to 
all VFW Posts’ Employment Chairmen, Commander 
De Rose declared: ““This is no charity program! Our 
goal is not a temporary relief-type job, but the type of 
job upon which a man may build the future security 
of himself and his family. Do not misunderstand—in 
this campaign we will not refuse temporary jobs, but 
we are primarily interested in gainful, long-range 
employment which will provide reasonable assurance 
of economic well-being for the veteran, based upon 
his initiative, ability, and industry.” 

The “Jobs for Veterans” plan was shaped and 
polished at continuing State level conferences between 
De Rose, Rork, McNulty, and State Veterans Em- 
ployment Representative, James D. Walkup. The 
roles of the respective agencies were clearly defined at 
the meetings. Department Employment Chairman 
McNulty later said: “As projected, the ES-VFW plan 
is not a momentary thing. It is not like the bursting 
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flash of champion runners in a hundred yard dash, 







but more like the prolonged effort of the well-trained 
cross-country runner. The Department of Arizona 
is throwing its full force into this struggle, not for a 
brief experimental interval, but for a sustained effort 
of at least 12 months and longer if necessary. The 
harmony of operation reached in our meetings with 
the interested agencies speaks well for the life ex- 
pectancy of the plan.” 

As a unique incentive in its State-wide search for 
jobs, the VFW is making a monthly award of a 
mahogany and copper Merit Plaque to the Employ- 
ment Service office showing the highest percentage 
of veteran placements. Explained Commander De 
Rose: ‘““The Arizona Department desires to award 
outstanding efforts and stimulate even greater achieve- 
ments on the part of all Employment Service offices. 
Therefore, we have established the Merit Award for 
that express purpose.’’ Awards to date have been won 
by Arizona State Employment Service offices in 
Yuma, Kingman, Douglas, Mesa, Prescott, Nogales, 
and Coolidge. The attractive, gleaming plaques 
bear this inscription: ‘“‘For Meritorious Service in 
the Department of Arizona, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars ‘Jobs for Veterans’ Campaign.”” The date of 
the award, the name of the local office Manager and 
the Veterans Employment Representative are also 
engraved on the plaque. 

Succeeding beyond all early expectations the job 
campaign is making inroads into veteran unemploy- 
ment to a measurable degree throughout the Strate. 
By January 1950, as contrasted to January 1949, the 
deep muddy waters of the large pool of jobless veterans 
in Arizona was beginning to clear. Total active work 
applications on file with the Arizona State Employ- 
ment Service had risen 22 percent over January 1948 
but veteran active applications had not only failed 
to rise simultaneously but had -declined 8 percent, 
to a more comfortable and heartening level. Com- 
mented Employment Service Director Rork: ‘‘This 
encouraging picture may be attributed to some out- 
migration, but in the main, it must be attributed to 
stimulated local office vigilance and to intensified 
efforts throughout the State to place veterans in jobs 
as typified by this coordinated State Employment 
Service-Veterans of Foreign Wars Job Campaign. 
It is only by constant diligence that the percentage of 
veteran to total male placements is maintained, and in 
many instances increased in the face of the fact that 
active applications from veterans have decreased, 
while total applications were increased.”’ 

It is the aim of all those associated in this work to 
return additional hundreds of Arizona’s jobless vet- 
erans to productive places in their communities. 
Employers are aware of the excellent work record of 
veterans and are extending heartening cooperation 
to the joint ES-VFW “‘Jobs for Veterans” program. 

The practical planning and approach of the associated 
groups, the high resolve of the Department Commander 
and his staff, and a current résumé of veteran placement 
activity in the State, indicate the beginning of a more 
hopeful day for the unemployed veteran in Arizona. 
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Here the Secretary, seated at the 
desk of Mrs. Dorothy Hurlock, 
Counselor, is inquiring as to the 
precise nature of her duties. 





The Secretary 


Visits a 
Local Office 


—" : €: JANUARY 10, the Secretary of Labor, 
. ee Maurice J. Tobin, accompanied by 
members of his staff and the Director 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, paid 
an informal visit to the Baltimore local office, 
one of the largest employment: service offices 

in the country. 

The employees, whose business it is to 
match men and women to job orders and to 
process claims for those who cannot be 
placed, were glad to meet Mr. Tobin. This 
was evident in their eagerness to inform him, 
at first hand, what it is like to talk across the 
claims counter and the interviewer’s desk 

The Secretary looks at cards in the claims file. to the fellow who needs a job. 
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The Secretary talks across the claims counter with some staff members of the Baltimore local office. 


Employees from both the Unemployment 
Insurance and the Employment Service divi- 


sions gathered around Mr. Tobin, anxious 
to talk with him. Said one claims deputy: 
“Mr. Secretary, we are glad to have this 
opportunity to know you.” Mr. Tobin re- 
plied, ‘We have lots in common. I am 
greatly interested in hearing from you local 
office people about your work. We have a 
very important job to do in serving those 
who are unemployed. ‘The President’s eco- 
nomic program calls for 61 million men and 
women to be employed. We must have real 
teamwork to meet that goal.” 

As Mr. Tobin strolled through the Balti- 
more office, his interest in “‘what goes’? was 
evident from his observations with regard to 
the various departments. The claims lay- 
out attracted his attention as did the 
system of self-registration of claimants. 

“How many people do you serve in a day?” 
he inquired. A supervisor quickly informed 
him that during the last week in December, 
10,400 checks were handed across the counter 
in a single day. 

Mr. Tobin then learned something about 
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the promptness with which claimants are 
handled; how the continued claims load is 
controlled by the adoption of the digit 
system suggested by the Regional Office; 
how under this digit system, the claimant 
reports according to the last two digits of his 
social security number, the last digit control- 
ling the reporting hour of the day, and the 
next to the last digit designating the reporting 
day of the week. 

The Secretary had some precise questions 
on the effect of dependents’ allowances as 
administered in Maryland, and also showed 
a special interest in a worker’s right of appeal 
from a claims deputy’s decisions. He also 
interviewed the interviewers, and sat at a 
counselor’s desk to inquire as to the precise 
nature of her duties. While he did not 
directly quote Franklin, ““When men are 
employed they are best contented,” I believe 
he had him in mind when he implied that 
the employment division’s work was of basic 
importance to the happiness of the individ- 
uals it serves.—GRAFTON LEE Brown, State 
Veterans Employment Representative, Baltimore, 
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Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor; John L. Thurston, Acting Administrator, Federal Security Agency, and Vice Admiral 
Ross T. McIntire, Chairman, the President’s Committee, at the Report Meeting on 1949 Observance of NEPH Week 


Report Meeting on NEPH Week 


By WILLIAM P. McCAHILL 


Assistant to the Chairman, President’s Committee on NEPH Week 


OLLOWING each annual observance of National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, 
members of the President’s Committee meet to 
report on activities during the Week, to appraise 
results, and to consider them in relation to future 
observances. This is called the Report Meeting. 
The Report Meeting which followed the last observ- 
ance of NEPH Week was unanimous in its opinion 
that 1949 saw the greatest strides yet made in this 
special campaign to promote jobs for the handicapped. 
There was little doubt that this was due to early 
and carefully laid plans and to the effective distribu- 
tion of information about, and propaganda for, the 
handicapped. The results in terms of opportunities 
for the handicapped were considerable. ‘The national 
placement figures of the public employment services 
show that some 21,100 nonfarm placements of handi- 
capped applicants were made during October, the 
month during which NEPH Week was observed. 
Nor were the placement figures the whole story 
for they were below the actual placements during the 
last two NEPH Week observances. However, the 
figures do reflect the real hard work and considerable 
effort that went into the 1949 observance. Place- 
ments were actually 5,700 greater during October 
than during the previous month of September. 
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This was accomplished at a time when there was a 
decrease in the over-all number of nonfarm place- 
ments, due in large measure to the effects of the coal 
and steel disputes. 

From the various reports submitted to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee by the majority of the State chair- 
men, a rather interesting pattern develops. In gen- 
eral, State and community organization reached its 
highest point during 1949. Not only were active and 
working committees established in almost every State, 
but a great many of them were expanded to include 
outstanding leaders of business, industry, the pro- 
fessions, and information groups, in addition to 
Government officials. 

A great many of the reports were most encouraging 
in their emphasis upon continuing local committees 
for a year-round program. Also, State committees 
were rather well established on a continuing basis as a 
result of the 1948 observance. ‘There are really very 
few city committees, with the exception of several out- 
standing examples such as Dallas, Los Angeles, Ala- 
meda, and some other areas which were operating on 
around-the-calendar basis. This development in 
1949, coupled with the expansion of governors’ com- 
mittees, is probably the most significant result of the 
recent observance. 
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Almost universal was the approval of the informa- 
ion tools supplied by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
;ureau of Employment Security, the Office of Voca- 
ional Rehabilitation, and the Veterans’ Administra- 
ion for use during NEPH Week. Also almost univer- 
sal was the plea that they be mailed earlier and the 
request that they be made available in quantities 
sufficient to satisfy the big demand for them. 

There was continued emphasis on the real need for 
additional films on the subject. The present avail- 
able films, with.the exception of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans’ film, ‘How Much Do You Owe?” are 
rather familiar to many people. Many local groups 
provided their own film strips and saw to it that they 
were shown locally and in adjoining areas. There 
were many requests for films from the national level. 

As a result of this, and also the realization that the 
need is urgent, the President’s Committee is con- 
sidering ways and means of providing a usable and 
interesting film prior to the next observance and 
for year-round use. In this connection a film was 
shown at the Report Meeting entitled ““The Journey 
Back.” It was produced at the Minneapolis VA 
Hospital by the Veterans Administration, has been 
shown on CBS television, and is currently being 
offered to all TV stations. It describes the problems 
of a victim of hemiplegia in retraining himself for 
useful citizenship. 


Chairman’s Spot Report 


Admiral MclIntire, making his customary Spot 
Report to members of the Committee, commented: 
“The most outstanding feature of the 1949 observance 
and the follow-up campaign has been the real interest 
displayed by the State governors and their respective 
committees.” 

The chairman also pointed out that since the 
passage of legislation providing funds for the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, some State legislatures have acted 
to provide appropriations for NEPH committee 
activities. In recommending approval of this trend, 
Admiral McIntire said, “‘While passing the hat is 
suitable for a temporary solution locally, the program 
has more than proved its worth and should be appro- 
priately financed for maximum effectiveness.” 

The Spot Report was broken down in four sections: 
The Federal Government report, the digest of State 
reports, a brief summary of activities of the President’s 
Committee members, and a fourth section which con- 
tained appendices from the Veterans Administration 
on radio coverage, the Federal Security Agency on 
their informational program, and the Veterans 
Employment Service on promotional activities. 

Although not included in the Spot Report, the 
Bureau of Employment Security issued a supplemen- 
‘ary 4-page mimeographed résumé which definitely 
should form part of any volume of NEPH findings 
‘or 1949. The final paragraph of the brief summary 
of the Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Robert C. Goodwin, is noteworthy. He said: “‘Re- 
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ports so far received show, almost without exception, 
that tremendous strides have been made in the educa- 
tion of the public in the whole problem—from school 
children to the country’s top industrialists. People 
in all walks of life are getting a new concept—a valid 
and reasonable concept—of the age-old problem of 
the handicapped.” 

Capitalizing on the President’s indicated interest 
in greater Government employment opportunities 
for the handicapped, the Civil Service Commission 
is emphasizing its willingness to certify appropriately 
qualified handicapped workers to Government jobs. 
As the opening gun in the President’s program to 
open up more jobs at State and community levels 
for qualified disabled veterans and handicapped non- 
veterans pamphlets have been sent to all the State 
committees and governors. In a letter to Admiral 
McIntire, Civil Service Commission Chairman Harry 
B. Mitchell assures that the Commission ‘“‘will con- 
tinue its efforts of encouraging all Federal placement 
and employing officials to hire handicapped persons 
wherever feasible.” 

Again, the military services responded most favor- 
ably to the stimulus of NEPH Week. Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces Secretaries issued special statements 
and backed them up with direct instructions to all 
hiring officials to give the handicapped every oppor- 


‘ tunity. This would be a normal development of the 


Defense Establishment which recognizes an obliga- 
tion, not only to disabled veterans, but to all civilians 
who were injured in turning out the weapons of war. 

The activities of members of the President’s Com- 
mittee have been made a regular part, in most in- 
stances, of the normal operating program of clubs, 
organizations, and groups. Notable among the 
contributions to the observance were the many meet- 
ings held by the Lions, Kiwanis, Civitan, Rotary, and 
other service groups, as well as the Chambers of Com- 
merce throughout the country. At Berkeley, the 
University of California cooperated with the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in forming a Speakers’ 
Bureau with the result that a permanent Speakers’ 
Bureau was recommended for. use of the Junior 
Chamber in its over-all program. 

The ‘Report’? of America’s activities in behalf of 
greater economic security and employment oppor- 
tunity for its disabled has obviously been heard around 
the world. Other Nations are interested and asking 
how we do it. The answer, I think, is contained in 
the President’s letter where he said, “Like any good 
movement which appeals to the better instincts of 
the human race, the program for greater job equality 
and opportunity for the handicapped has been 
handled with the enthusiasm for which America is 
so well known.” 


That enthusiasm and action, given in such generous 
measure by the many public-spirited citizens working 
with a singleness of purpose along with the officials 
of our local, State, and Federal Governments is the 
touchstone on which we confidently rest our case for 
the handicapped. 
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Navy Employs Disabled Veterans 
At Ordnance Plants 


plants throughout the country are several thou- 
sand disabled veterans who saw service in the 
Army, Navy or Air Force. In some stations these 
workers comprise as much as 18 percent of the civilian 


staff. 


| ie omen in Navy Bureau of Ordnance field 


On instructions from the Chief of the Bureau of 


Ordnance, personnel officers at all stations cooperate 
with the Civil Service Commission, the Veterans 
Administration, the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and affiliated State agencies, to best utilize the 
services of those injured in the service of their country. 
The disabled veterans employed in the Bureau’s 
research laboratories, ordnance plants, and ammuni- 
tion depots are performing every type of work, from 
unskilled labor to the most exacting scientific and 
engineering tasks required in the development and 
testing of weapons of the future. 

Joseph F. Latham, Washington, D. C., is a Navy 
veteran who is employed at the Naval Gun Factory, in 
spite of the loss of a hand during his war service. 
Working as an Ordnanceman for about 3 years, then 
as Property and Supply Clerk, he recently received 
still another promotion. As Commodity Specialist, 
he is now required to assemble and disassemble highly 
specialized pieces of ordnance equipment. Using a 
twin claw device and his one good hand, he accom- 
plishes his work with as great a skill as most men 
achieve with two hands. 
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Frank M. Cox, Indianapolis, Ind., a 26-year old 
combat veteran, is a double amputee, having lost the 
lower third of each leg when wounded while serving 
with the Army in Germany. He was pronounced 100 
percent disabled by the Veterans Administration. As 
a result of tests given him at the Naval Ordnance 
Plant, Indianapolis, to determine the type of work for 
which he would be best fitted, Cox is now employed 
as an Ordnanceman at the Plant. 

Dean W. Jensen, of Indian Head, Md., is one of 121 
disabled veterans employed at the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, White Oak, Silver Spring, Md. He was 
wounded while serving as a Lieutenant with the Eighth 
Air Force, resulting in amputation of his left arm above 
the elbow. Dean was recently promoted from Physical 
Science Aid to his present position as Chemist. 

Rear Admiral Noble, in commenting upon the ex- 
cellent support given the National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week program by both govern- 
ment and industry, stated: 

“This program is not a one-way street. The utili- 
zation of handicapped workers at our ordnance estab- 
lishments has paid off handsomely. ‘The workers have 
been hired for jobs they can perform, they do good 
work, and they appreciate the opportunity afforded 
them. Because of their courage and sincere efforts to 
do a job without expecting special consideration, they 
have won the respect of all with whom they have come 
in contact and have inspired their fellow workers.” 
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It Buoyed Up Morale... 


In-Service Training in Employer Relations 


By ARTHUR L. SCHOENTHAL, Associate Regional Representative 


JACK S. DONNACHIE, Farm Placement Supervisor 


Bureau of Employment Security, Region III 


T A recent Organization and Management 
Manual section installation in one of the large 
offices in this region, an urgent need for an 

effective refresher training in employer relations 
became apparent, particularly in the personal visit 
aspect. 

Agency officials, after a careful study of the situa- 
tion, agreed that something should immediately be 
done about it. 

At a State-wide managers’ meeting, we were re- 
quested to explain comparative workload and time 
factors, major market approach and employer rela- 
tions. The response was so pronounced that the 
Employment Service State Director asked us to 
conduct a short training course in employer relations 
for the employer relations representatives and super- 
visors in the Agency’s largest local office. The course 
attracted wide attention. It was determined that the 
employer relations representatives from other offices 
in the State would also benefit from the course. 

Four meetings were scheduled with some 15 par- 
ticipants to be in attendance at each session. Three 
meetings were held in the largest city in the State, 
and one in a town of about 5,000 population. It was 
arranged that the field contact person and his immed- 
iate supervisor would not attend the same meeting. 
Staff from neighboring local offices were intermingled 
with the metropolitan office staff of the city in which 
training was conducted. 


Brief Training Outline 


Based on previous experience in another State 
Agency within this region, the regional office developed 
an abbreviated employer relations training outline, 
with most of the material taken from the standard 
USES Employer Relations Training Unit No. 32. 

Three and a half hours were allowed the first 
morning for an intensive review of basic procedure. 
The importance of preparation and planning for a 
visit was stressed and the basic elements necessary 
for a productive field visit reviewed. During the 
first afternoon session employer relations record 
folders for major market employers were distributed. 

A variety of employers was selected—those with 
whom the local office enjoyed friendly relations, those 
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with whom relations had been unfavorable, and others 
who had not been contacted for a year or more. 

We refrained from giving an employer relations 
representative an account of an employer he had 
recently visited. We pointed out that the training 
was not a test of an individual’s ability to make a 
successful and productive field visit, but a lesson on 
how to apply the principles we advocated. The 
importance of good record-keeping in the local office 
was emphasized. If any of the records were deficient, 
the Employer Relations Representative holding that 
account would be badly handicapped in establishing a 
specific and meaningful purpose for his visit. 

Each participant was required to determine a 
definite reason for his visit to an employer. He was 
then to telephone promptly seeking an appointment 
for early next morning with the proper company 
official. Ifit was impossible to make the appointment, 
we suggested that some other member of the local 
office staff try again at some other time. We then 
gave the trainee a substitute account. In only a few 
cases was this necessary. 

After appointments for all participants had been 
made for the following morning, we discussed with 
each one the purpose for the visit, rehearsed his 
approach, and supplied him with technical informa- 
tional material, such as job specifications, plant com- 
position studies, national, State, and local labor 
market data, listing of available tests, and other per- 
tinent USES material we had available. The dis- 
cussion of assignments was conducted before all the 
participants at the meetings so that in their contacts 
they could utilize the suggestions made to others 


Review of Field Visits 


On the second day after the visits were completed, 
we reconvened the group at 12:30. In this session, 
each representative was asked to review in detail what 
occurred during his field visit. We then discussed 
with each the highlights of the visit, questioned each 
on the amount of time consumed, the general attitude 
of the employer, what controversial issues arose, 
whether the appointment was kept on time and what 
technical material was left with the employer. At 
the conclusion of the individual reports, we reviewed 
the 2-day meeting, emphasizing the points which we 
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felt were of group interest and then turned the meeting 
over to the State Director. The Director expressed 
great satisfaction with the results and advised the 
participants that the personal visit phase of the 
employer relations program must be given more and 
more effective study. 

Approximately 55 persons participated in the 
training. We told them frankly that the field visiting 
program in this State, as it had been carried out in 
the past, had not been very productive and the results 
did not justify the cost. We stressed the fact that this 
was a selling job and that if the “salesman’”’ himself 
was not convinced that the Employment Service had 
a valuable professional and technical service to render 
the employer, worker, and the community, he was 
in the wrong business. We dwelt on the use of all 
methods and techniques in occupational analysis, 
testing, labor market publications and similar mater- 
ials, pointing out that these materials apparently had 
not been used effectively. 

We explained that this training would not, of 
course, alter the personality of the individual repre- 
sentative but emphasized the fact that sales tech- 
niques must be constantly improved and broadened, 
that the libraries had many books on the subject, 
and a careful reading of these books would be highly 
beneficial. 

The value of a definite appointment was made 
clear to all participants in the conference. In no 
instance was the ERR kept waiting unduly. It was 
apparent to him that the employer had anticipated the 
visit and was in a frame of mind to discuss our busi- 
ness. This was true in the small communities as well 
as in the large metropolitan area. It was demon- 
strated that employers are definitely interested in 
our technical materials and services and that they 
provide a fruitful basis for effective “‘sales talk.” 


Planned Approach is Effective 


Though all the employer visits were productive 
and significant, several offered particularly helpful 
illustrations and problems. 

One of the companies visited was a brick-manufac- 
turing concern. The employer folder indicated that 
no representative of the ES local office had visited 
this firm for 18 months. The folder contained a note 
from the employer stating that he was “tired” of 
giving labor market information to our office. The 
record also revealed that our representative had not 
been able to talk with the proper company officials 
on his last several visits. This account represented 
a bona’fide case of bad relationship and non-accept- 
ance of local office services. However, the person 
to whom we assigned this account had excellent 
background and knowledge in ES procedures, tools 
and techniques and, aided by the intensive refresher 
training, he was adequately prepared for this visit. 

He was cordially received at the appointed time 
and the interview opened on the subject of the com- 
pany’s failure to use local office services. After 
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hearing the employer’s objections to our service, the 
ERR presented a pertinent plant-composition study 
and other informational material on the _brick- 
manufacturing process. This stimulated the em- 
ployer’s interest. 

The local office testing facilities for entry occupa- 
tions were also discussed with the employer and he 
was convinced that some of out tests were applicable 
to the plant’s personnel. Tentative arrangements 
were made for the employer to visit our office and 
inspect our facilities. 

Indirectly, complete labor market information was 
obtained which permitted our representative to fill 
out a new ES-330, employer relations record form. 
This visit demonstrates the value of a planned ap- 
proach with a definite purpose in mind, the need to 
obtain employer acceptance, the proper use of tech- 
nical and informational materials, the gathering of 
adequate labor market information, and of providing 
for further service through arrangements for subse- 
quent contacts. 

Another example was that of a visit to a national 
television manufacturer’s local outlet. The pre- 
determined purpose of the.visit, based on a review of 
the folder, was to suggest a training program. The 
record indicated that we had made numerous referrals 
and had obtained 7 acceptances. There were also 
orders in the office for trained television servicemen, 

Again, the representative was favorably received at 
the appointed time. The employer was quite satisfied 
with the service that the office had been rendering 
and stated that he realized that competent, trained 
television servicemen were not immediately available. 
However, he expressed a definite objection against 
people with 6 months’ technical training being referred 
to him and supplied the information that those with 
less than 18 months technical training were of little 
value. Of the seven persons whom he had hired 
through our office, four were still in his employ. 

He invited the ERR to inspect his facilities. During 
the inspection tour the ERR noted that the receiving 
department was not adequately staffed or organized; 
that it was a matter of everyone pitching in, receiving 
shipments, and making deliveries as the occasion 
arose. He made his observation known to the em- 
ployer and inquired how adequate records could be 
maintained under such a system. Further discussion 
on this point resulted in the employer’s decision to 
set up a training program in the receiving and ship- 
ping department. 


As a result, the local office representative received 
an order for four trainees with some practical elec- 
tronics experience in one of the several large elec- 
tronics plants in that city. They would receive on- 
the-job training in inspection and minor repairs of 
incoming television sets. The purpose of the visit 
was accomplished and produced immediate results 
in an order for four workers. It also gave the ERR 
specific knowledge of the employer’s actual needs. 

Still another folder (a large fixture manufacturing 
establishment) indicated that the local office had ‘‘very 
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ine relations” with thiscompany. This was evidenced 
yy the fact that several local office people had recently 
been conducted through the plant. However, the 
vecord indicated that we were receiving no orders 
ind making no placements. It was explained that 
(his was a union firm with very low turn-over. 

However, when the person to whom this account 
was assigned visited the firm for the first time and 
talked with the office manager, he learned that rela- 
tions were not as amicable as reports indicated. Asa 
matter of fact, this company had hired five office 
employees during the past 30 days without placing an 
order with the local office. 

When the field visitor inquired why the firm did 
not call on our office for assistance, he was advised 
that the company had placed an order with our local 
office over a year ago. Three weeks after the order 
had been placed, someone from the local office called 
the employer and asked if he had filled the vacancy. 
Naturally, this employer was anything but compli- 
mentary regarding our service. Conveniently, in- 
complete reports in the employer folder led one to 
believe otherwise. 

It was true that turn-over among the skilled 
mechanics in the plant was very low. However, the 
company hired laborers and semi-skilled workers in 
its shipping and receiving department regularly, and 
other vacancies also occurred which our office should 
have been able to fill. In this instance, the field 


visitor overcame the employer’s resentful attitude 
toward our service by assuring him that he would 
receive prompt and efficient service or prompt advice 
of our inability to help him. With this understanding 
the employer agreed to place future orders with the 
local office. 

One of the field visits indicated there was a need 
for the employer to test applicants for the position of 
power-sewing-machine operator. The _ technical 
material the ERR had with him enabled him to con- 
vince the employer that we could do an excellent job 
of selecting and referring the best qualified power-sew- 
ing-machine operator trainees. The employer im- 
mediately placed an order for eight trainees. 

Other field visits, while not following the same 
pattern, in many instances resulted in the reestab- 
lishment of effective relations with the local office 
and demonstrated to the employer that the State 
Agency had a worthwhile technical and professional 
service to offer. 

We were assured by staff participating in the in- 
service training course that this type of applied train- 
ing was stimulating and provocative. It did not 
‘“‘drag’”’ as some training sessions have a tendency to 
do; it buoyed up the morale of the participants and 
left them with a sense of accomplishment. 

Results so far have borne out expectations. How- 
ever, to be effective, the training must be repeated 
at given intervals. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF CORRESPONDENCE TRAINING 


By LESLIE L. SUDWEEKS 


Staff Training Supervisor, Idaho State Employment Service 


NTEREST in correspondence training in Employ- 

ment Service operations is spreading, as is evi- 

denced by the following quotation from the 1949 
Report of the Employment Service Program Com- 
mittee of the Interstate Conference: 

**. .. it would be desirable to develop corres- 
pondence and self-study courses so as to avoid the 
expense of centralized training sessions. Some work 
of this nature has been done by a few States, and the 
exchange of such materials should be encouraged.” 

Correspondence training has proved very effective 
when properly handled, but there is a definite tech- 
nique involved. Let us follow through the process of 
creating such a course. 

Suppose, for example, that we have recognized a 
need for rather widespread training on the Placement 
Process. We decide that sections 1000-1712 of Part 
II of the ES Manuat (minus the part dealing with 
application-taking) contains essentially the material 
we want to cover and hence will make a satisfactory 
textbook. It also has the advantage of being avail- 
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able in every local office. The next step is to divide 
the subject matter into logical divisions or lessons. 

Let us say that after carefully reviewing the text 
material we decide upon the following lesson topics: 

Lesson I—Definition and Policies 

Lesson II—The Order-Taking Interview 

Lesson II1I—Selection 

Lesson IV—Recruitment 

Lesson V—Referral and Verification 


A Set Objective 


For every lesson we must have some objective to 
accomplish, otherwise the lesson may be lacking in 
purpose. Of course, these objectives need not neces- 
sarily be expressed in writing, but it is well to put 
them down on paper where we can take a look at 
them. For a lesson on “Definition and Policies” of 
the Placement Process, the statement of objectives 
might look something like this: 

Objectives —To determine: (a) What is a placement? 
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(b) What activities does it involve? (c) What are our 
placement policies? 

Following the statement of objectives, the reading 
assignment should be clearly indicated, as: ES Man- 
UAL, Part II, Sections 1000-1005. 

If the text material is adequate, we can now go 
direct to the preparation of our ‘Questions and 
Exercises.”” However, if supplementation is needed, 
a “Comments” section may be inserted. In this 
section, the trainer would give any necessary explana- 
tions, comparisons, or illustrations which would aid 
in the clarification or mastery of the subject matter. 
In other words, this section is made up of the interpre- 
tative comments which the instructor would give 
orally were he standing before a class. 

The last and principal part of the lesson consists 
of a series of ‘“‘Questions and Exercises’? mainly of 
two kinds: Fact questions and practical cases. A good 
example of a fact question would be: “Name the 
four steps required for a_ placement.” 

However, a more effective type of exercise would be 
to create a fictitious character in some local office and 
have him make five separate referrals, in four of which 
one of the steps is lacking and one in which they are 
all present. Then ask the trainee to indicate for each 
whether it was a reportable placement and why. 

Fact questions have their place, particularly when 
they call for brief statements of principles which the 
trainees are expected to master. However, too 
large a proportion of fact questions lends monotony 
to the lesson and tends to promote the copying of 
answers verbatim from the text. 

The practical case exercise, on the other hand, re- 
quires the trainee to apply the principles learned in 
the text to a simulated local office situation. It is 
probably true that the effectiveness of a correspond- 
ence course is in inverse ratio to the number of fact 
questions and in direct proportion to the number of 
practical cases which it contains. 

It is also possible to base some exercises on actual 
local office records, by having the trainees cite cases 
found in their own files which illustrate certain 
principles. For example, such an exercise, dealing 
with Selective Placement, might read something like 
this: “‘Select from your files the application card of a 
handicapped applicant. What is his classification? 
Describe briefly his disability. Outline what you 
would say to a prospective employer to prepare him 
for the referral of this applicant, whom you consider 
is well qualified for a job in his classification.” 

Group training sessions in the Placement Process 
usually feature order-taking interviews between the 
trainees, acting as interviewers, and the instructor, 
acting as an employer. This type of exercise can 
also be used effy:ctively in correspondence training 
by attaching scripts of order-taking interviews and 
requiring the trainees to prepare employer orders 
from them. Additional exercises might require 
trainees to submit copies of actual orders which they 
have taken after a study of this lesson. 

Should an examination or follow-up of, any kind 
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be required? Such a-procedure is very beneficial, 
since it constitutes an effective device for reviewing 
the highlights of the course. The objective-type 
questions (true-false, multiple choice, and completion) 
are the most effective for this purpose, not only 
because of the ease and objectivity of scoring but 
because so much more ground can be covered by the 
test. The following are examples of suitable questions 
of these various types: 


True-False 


Mark a plus (+) or a minus (—) in the parentheses 
to indicate whether the following statements are true 
or false: 

( ) 1. It is the policy of the Employment Service 
to give priority in selection and referral to qualified 
veterans, and to give disabled veterans priority over 
other veterans. 

( ) 2. The interviewer is permitted to refer an 
applicant to a job involved in a labor dispute, pro- 
viding he obtains the applicant’s signature on form 
USES-503. 

Multiple Choice 


Check the best answer in each of the following 
groups: 

1. You have just received an order for a stenog- 
rapher. It is a permanent job, and you have several 
days in which to fill it. Which of the following actions 
would you take first to find a qualified applicant? 

( ) a. Ask the applicants waiting in the office if 
any of them are stenographers. 

( ) b. Notify the receptionist to refer any stenog- 
raphers who may call at the office to you. 

( ) ¢. Call schools or employers who may know of 
available workers. 

( ) d. Look over the local office application file. 


Completion 


Fill the blanks in the following statements: 
1. In what order are qualified applicants consid- 
ered for referral to a job? 


2. The process of seeking out workers in the com- 
munity who are available for employment but who 
on their own initiative have not made their availabil- 
ity known to the Employment Service is known 
Bias tmeuwakn dente 


Having completed the lessons and the examination 
in a satisfactory manner, most persons would assume 
that the course was finished. However, we have found 
it very worth while for the training supervisor to 
make a brief visit to each local office for a personal 
follow-up and discussion of any questions which may 
have arisen on the course. Our own experience has 
been that when correspondence training is followed up 
in this manner it is more effective than a group train- 
ing session of several days’ length on the same subject 
matter. 
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Panoramic view of Quincy, Illinois, Miss Jordan’s field of operations. 


Petticoat Influence Helps GI Joe. . . 


A Woman VER Looks At Hor Se 


By TERESA H. JORDAN 


Veterans Employment Representative, Quincy, Illinois 


HEN I was an un- 

dergraduate at 

Ohio State Uni- 
versity the ratio of men 
students to women stu- 
dents was 4 to 1. My 
ambition at that time 
was to become a lawyer 
so I selected pre-legal 
courses for my curricu- 
lum. In most of these 
classes, there were only 
one or two women stu- 
dents enrolled. _ Later, 
when I entered Loyola 
Law School in Los An- 
<eles, I was one of the first four women students 
idmitted to what had always been a boys’ school. 
So it doesn’t seem particularly novel to me to be the 


Teresa H. Jordan. 
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lone woman Veterans Employment Representative in 
Illinois. 

After,a number of years in business in such widely 
separated places as Columbus, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, and Chicago, I entered the Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service in 1939 and was assigned to a local 
office on the north side in Chicago. I was successively 
Senior Clerk, Junior Interviewer and Senior In- 
terviewer and it was from the latter classification that 
I enlisted in the Women’s Army Corps in 1944. 

My first assignment in the Army was in the Classifi- 
cation Office on Lowry Field, Denver, where I 
expected to do interviewing. However, much to my 
chagrin, I found that on that particular Field only 
men were permitted to interview the soldiers! So, 
when the opportunity of becoming Chaplain’s As- 
sistant in the hospital presented itself, I gladly trans- 
ferred to that post. Technically, of course, the 
Chaplain was the official counselor and adviser, but 
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in his absence, the boystold me their troubles. This 
was good experience for a future VER. 

After my discharge from the service, I returned to 
my old classification in Chicago. When the Employ- 
ment Service was taken back by the State in 1946 
and new appointments under Civil Service were made, 
I was sent first to Mattoon, Illinois, and then a month 
later to Quincy as VER. 

Quincy is a thriving metropolis situated on a bluff 
high above the Mississippi River. It has a population 
of 46,000 and serves as a trading and industrial center 
for the rich agricultural district around it. Its indus- 
tries are widely diversified and stoves, compressors, 


incubators, truck bodies, wagons, chemicals, stock - 


feeds, soybean products, clothing, radios, broad- 
casting equipment, structural steel, dairy products, 
photoengravings, and many other articles are made 
or processed in or near the city. Thousands of tons 
of agricultural limestone are dug from the enormous 
deposits in the area. 

The transition from the*hustle and bustle of a big 
city like Chicago to a much smaller community 
seemed more difficult in prospect than it was in actual 
fact. —The way was made easier for me by the fine 
work which had already been done by Mrs. Nellie 
Daniels Schwab who has been manager of the Employ- 
ment Service in Quincy for many years. She lost no 
time in itroducing me to leaders of industry, various 
civic and veterans organizations, the Illinois Veterans 
Commission and the Veterans Administration. 

At my first meeting with the commander of the 
Quincy American Legion Post, he invited me to join 
the Post and asked me to serve as employment chair- 
man. Quincy Post No. 37 is one of the largest and most 
active in the State and has a membership of nearly 
2,000. Many of the members are important employ- 
ers and civic leaders and they have been most cooper- 
ative in listing their job openings with the Employment 
Office and sending jobless veterans to me. The Post 
sponsored a $50 ‘“‘ad”’ featuring NEPH Week in the 
local newspaper. Also, the manager of one of the 
downtown stores, whom I signed up as a member, 
donated a window for the display of handicraft articles 
made by the disabled veterans of the Soldiers and 
Sailors Home. The contest posters were displayed 
in one of the windows of this store. 

The local chapter of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans appointed me publicity chairman for the current 
year. They have been very cooperative and donated 
the cash prizes awarded the school children for post- 
ers entered in the contest sponsored by ISES for 
NEPH Week. 

The Employment Service in Quincy has a fine 
working relation with the Soldiers and Sailors Home 
located here. While most of the residents are not 
able to work full time, many of them are glad to 
augment their pensions by working a day or two a 
week at odd jobs to which we send them. These 
temporary jobs often develop into permanent ones 
and the veterans become wage earners again. 

In becoming a VER I achieved one of the objectives 
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Window display of handicraft articles made by disabled vet- 
erans of the Soldiers and Sailors Home. 


I had when enlisting in the WAC. My family and 
friends thought I was taking a very drastic step when 
I became a ‘“‘petticoat soldier.”” However, I never 
had any regrets—even in basic when the going was 
rugged. The experience gained has been invaluable 
to me as a VER. While working as a counselor in 
Chicago I had found that returned servicemen spoke 
a language all their own and, since I intended toremain 
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a the Employment Service, I decided I would be in 

better position to understand this strange argot 
‘ I became a soldier too. 

To me there is nothing so very unusual about a 
woman being a VER. And I can recall no instance 
an employer in this community expressing surprise 
that the VER was a woman instead of a man. Of 
course, as I mentioned before, the prestige attained 
by Mrs. Schwab in the community and her kindly 
help and guidance have aided me immeasurably. 

The veterans themselves do not seem to find it 
strange that a woman has been assigned to handle 
their affairs. In fact I think some of them rather 
like it! As one of them blurted out one day: “‘Gosh, 
I'd lots rather talk to a woman than a man.” 

Oddly enough the persons who have evinced the 
most surprise at a woman being in a VER job are 
members of the Agency whom I have met at meetings 
in other offices. 

I like my job as VER. There certainly is nothing 
humdrum or boring about it. Every day is a chal- 
lenge to convince a sometimes forgetful world that 
when a veteran is given the opportunity of a job and 
a chance to take his place in the community as a self- 
supporting citizen he is only receiving a partial pay- 
ment for the service he has given his country. It 
requires patience, understanding, a saving sense of 
humor and the expenditure of an enormous amount of 
energy to bea VER. Men have no monopoly in these 
qualities. 

It is a source of greatest satisfaction to me (and I 
am sure to every VER) to meet one of my ‘‘boys” 
on the street and have him say “‘I sure do appreciate 
that job you got for me’; and to meet an employer 
who says, “‘Say, that GI Joe you sent me is working 
out fine. Do you have any more like that?” 





Jos GUIDE FoR YOUNG WoRKERS 


REVISED edition of the Jos GuipE FoR YOUNG WoRKERS was 

released during March. This bulletin is intended mainly 
to assist local employment offices in the counseling and place- 
ment of youth entering the labor market; it is designed for 
immediate job counseling rather than for long-term vocational 
planning. 

The Jos Guwe points up the fields in which thousands of 
job opportunities occur yearly—in white-collar work, services, 
trades, and manual, professional, and agricultural.occupations. 
It lists some of the more important occupations open to young 
people leaving high school. For each of the starting occupa- 
tions, information is provided on the duties, hiring require- 
ments, opportunities for employment and advancement, 
methods of entry, and some of the advantages and disadvantages. 

Sufficient copies of the Jos GurpeE are being sent to State 
agencies to permit distribution to all local offices. The national 


Jos Gute will have considerable validity in most localities al- 


though the information it contains will not apply to all areas, 
and some important local entry jobs may be omitted. In addi- 
tion, the national picture as presented will be useful in counsel- 
ing those who are leaving their local area to seek entry jobs 
elsewhere. Individual States and communities are urged to 
add material to the national release as needed and to use it as 
a basis for the preparation of similar local guides. By providing 
supplementary information on the local employment situation, 
the usefulness of the Jos GuipE to young people in the com- 
munity will be enhanced. 
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AT Press Time 

(Continued from page 2) 
WOC’s were on its rolls. In July 1948, it once again 
became the Selective Service System. WOC’s in the 
Selective Service System are clerks, advisors, and 
appeals agents throughout the country. 

Four other agencies in the Executive Branch of the 
Federal Government have large numbers of WOC’s 
on their rolls. ‘The Department of Commerce has the 
third largest group with 8,800 WOC’s who are house- 
wives, farmers, mechanics, and others across the Na- 
tion who use weather observing equipment. Working 
with the Federal Security Agency are about 4,200 
WOC’s, many of whom cooperate with the Public 
Health Service in making statistical reports on the 
incidence of various diseases in different parts of 
the country. 


The Department of Agriculture has many types of 
WOC?’s, some of whom assist in the control of forest 
fires and. plant diseases. Deputy game wardens of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service comprise most of the 
2,200 WOC’s on the rolls of the Department of the 
Interior. 


Farm Labor Marcu issue of ‘“Seven- 
Items teen,” national teen-age 

magazine, carries an article 
entitled “It’s Time to Plan Your Summer.” Among 
other types of employment it discusses vacation farm 
work and emphasizes checking with local employment 
offices before signing up for farm or food process- 
ing jobs. 

* * * 


The Colorado agency has a new folder for distribu- 
tion to farmers entitled ‘““Housing and Farm Labor 
Recruitment.” It calls attention to the value of good 
housing in attracting better farm workers. 


* * * 


The Pennsylvania Director’s memorandum on ap- 
propriate housing, transportation, safety and other 
facilities for agricultural workers forwards a letter to 
be sent by local office managers to farm employers 
calling attention to the State’s regulations on labor 
camps. 


Child Labor 


Amendment 


AN amendment effective in 
January 1950 provides that 
no child under 16 years of 
age can be employed in agriculture during school 
hours, a uniform national standard applying to In- 
terstate Commerce. 

In any agricultural enterprise, where products of 
the agricultural industry go directly or indirectly 
into interstate commerce, the new provision applies. 

The first investigations under the new amendment 
will be made during asparagus and strawberry crop 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Vocational Choice Made Easier... 


Mass Testing But Individual Counseling 


By HOMER L. HOOBAN 


Manager, Idaho State Employment Service, Montpelier, Idaho 


HEN we first heard about the GENERAL APTI- 
TUDE Test BATTERY testing and counseling 
program for high school seniors, we were a 
little doubtful. We realized that there was a crying 
need for more vocational guidance for the youth of 
this area, but several questions presented themselves. 

Would the use of the GATB be practical for youth 
of high school age? How would the students, the 
school, and the community accept such a program? 
Could we find the time for it? Why not let the school 
authorities do all the worrying until the confused 
young people drift into our offices years from now, 
suffering from failures and disappointments that we 
might have routed them around? 

We were given invaluable help in planning and 
carrying out the program by our Area Counselor, Mr. 
E. A. Kelly, who came to Montpelier and spent 3 days 
helping us administer the test to selected students from 
three neighboring high schools. After we had cor- 
rected the test papers and tabulated the results, Mr. 
Kelly returned and assisted in reinterviewing the 58 
students whom we had tested. 

By testing in groups and interviewing individually, 
we managed to do a rather big job in a reasonable 
amount of time, but it did take time. It also required 
considerable thinking, planning, and hard work. 
Naturally we began to ask outselves if the results 
justified the effort. 


A Look at Results 


Looking back over our last year’s project, we realize 
that the results were not what we could have made 
them if our foresight had been as good as our hindsight. 
Of course, we secured a lot of new applications. Some 
of them resulted in referrals and placements which we 
might otherwise have missed. As a direct result of the 
tests, one high school added bookkeeping and short- 
hand to its curriculum when the superintendent ex- 
plained to the trustees that a good many of their 
graduates showed aptitude for clerical work but they 
were handicapped in seeking jobs because of a lack 
of training in bookkeeping and shorthand. The 
students felt that they had received a better under- 
standing of themselves, and the only complaint the 
superintendents registered was that they would like 
more of this program and earlier in the school year. 
Two of the three schools wanted us to test their entire 
student bodies as an aid to vocational guidance in the 
selection of school subjects. This request, of course, we 
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had to decline for obvious reasons. 

But what about the results with the students 
themselves? Looking at the records and recalling 
what happened, several little incidents stand out. We 
discovered one boy whose general intelligence score 
was in the seventies. Evidently he had been receiv- 
ing what are known as “‘social promotions” from his 
teachers. We realized that he might have a good 
many hidden abilities, the ones he had never had to 
develop. But the problem was to tell him about some 
aptitudes that we had discovered. His only real 
strong point was in finger dexterity, which was high. 
So we talked to him about that and about packing 
and assembling and other occupations where his 
particular talent might be useful. We can still 
remember the light in his eyes as he thanked us. He 
had a low verbal aptitude, so he didn’t use many 
words, just “Gee, I didn’t think I was good for any- 
thing.’”? Somehow we garnered considerable satisfac- 
tion from that simple statement. 

Perhaps it wasn’t very important, but we did see 
one senior class advisor fill out an application for a 
college scholarship at the school where he himself had 
graduated, for a little girl whom he had formerly 
considered chiefly outstanding for bashfulness. She 
had scored the highest of any student in the school on 
the GATB. She qualified in virtually all of the oc- 
cupational aptitude patterns. The chances are that 
she will now have the opportunity to develop those 
aptitudes, an opportunity she might never have had 
otherwise. Of course, such things can’t be put into 
statistics, but they do have human value in people’s 
lives. 


A Revised Job Goal 


Then there was the boy with low aptitude in spatia 
relations. He was low in form perception, too, but 
he was blissfully planning on becoming an engineer. 
When asked why, he stated that he had an uncle who 
was an engineer and who made plenty of money. 
After the counseling, this young man changed his 
goal to school teaching. He appeared to possess 
most of the aptitudes required for success in that 
field. Whether or not he follows up his new plan, 
he has been given an opportunity to think realistically 
about his future. 

So we did have some results with the students. 
But we still didn’t prove anything about the value 
of the program from an over-all standpoint. We were 
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perating in an unexplored field, and we weren’t 
oing too good a job of mapping it as we went along. 
\Ve didn’t know how typical a group we had tested. 
\Ve didn’t know if they represented the top of the 
lass or the bottom. We didn’t know if we had given 
rvice to all of the seniors with problems of vocational 
choice or not. So we determined to do further 
experimenting when school reopened in the fall. 
Our Field Supervisor and the State Employment 
Counselor were consulted, and approval was given 
to test the entire senior class of the Montpelier High 
School, some 62 students in all. Although planned 
as an experiment, we were determined to give real 
vocational service at the same time. 


Above National Average 


We felt before we started that our local high school 
seniors would probably be developed beyond the 
national average for employed workers. The results 
seemed to confirm this, since the average intelligence 
of the class was 13 points above the national average, 
The general intelligence scores ranged from 78 to 
150, but the peculiar thing about the low scores was 
the fact that both students who scored 78 were 
affable young people who seemed to have come a long 
way through life on sheer personality. 

Statistically, the situation regarding the counseling 
need and the effectiveness of our method of testing 
and counseling is set forth in the following table, 
indicating the percentages who had and had not 
established such goals and those who were aided in 
doing so. These results, of course, are only tentative, 
since it is not possible to say how many students will 
follow through. However, this is the way it looks: 


Percent 
1. Students with no vocational goal prior to testing.. 13 
a. Goal established after testing and counsel- 
ing 8 
b. No goal established 5 
2. Undecided between two or more occupations.... 16 
a. Choice apparently made definite as a result 
of testing and counseling 13 
b. Apparently no assistance rendered in for- 
mulation of a choice 3 
3. Definite vocational goal set up prior to testing.... 71 
a. Goal validated by testing and counseling.. 32 
(1) Some assistance rendered in plan- 
ning 19 
(2) Apparently no assistance given or 
or needed (other than valida- 
tion) 13 
b. Goal appeared questionable after testing 
and counseling 39 
(1) Goal changed as result of testing 
and counseling 19 
(2) Student referred to other agencies 
for additional information 10 
(3) Goal not changed in spite of testing 
and counseling 


Summarizing the above results indicates that at 
least 87 percent of the students of the senior class of 
the Montpelier High School had some need of counsel- 
ing and that 69 percent of them appeared to benefit 
in some degree from our efforts. Whether or not the 
same ratio would hold true in other schools, we are 
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unable to say. Our own experience indicates that 
unguided and unaided, youth plans very little for 
the future, and when such planning is done the per- 
centage of error appears high. 

We noted that 63 percent of the students were 
seriously interested in some occupational group 
already validated and related to the GATB, while 
roughly one-third of the group were interested only 
in occupations not yet related to the GATB. Only 3 
percent had not yet formulated a serious interest in 
any particular occupational field. 

This obviously shows the need for additional re- 
search to extend the GATB coverage to additional 
occupations. Also it shows that the counselor will 
have to exercise considerable judgment and common 
sense in the interpretation and counseling. Certainly 
no competent counselor needs to be told that a boy 
with manual and finger dexterity scores of 50 would 
have small chance of becoming a court reporter or 
a surgeon. On the other hand, we realize that a 
high-school senior with a verbal aptitude of 120 may 
prove that verbal aptitude score after 4 years of study- 
ing college journalism. This would be especially 
likely if his intelligence were higher than his verbal 
score, as was found to be the case with most of the 
students tested in this experiment. The average of 
the intelligence scores was five and one-half points 
above the average of the verbal scores. Aptitudes, 
we believe, are both potential and developed, but we 
can test only those which are developed. If we are 
going to be a real help, we must reason and diagnose. 
A routine counselor who is a tool of the tests is of 
doubtful help to anyone. A counselor who uses the 
test as a tool can render invaluable aid to any person 
with a problem of vocational choice. 

The following table, showing number of Occupa- 
tional Aptitude Patterns qualified for by the senior 
students of the Montpelier High School, may also be 


of interest. 
Percent 


Qualified in 16-20 OPA’s 

Qualified in 11-15 OPA’s 

Qualified in 6-10 OPA’s 

Qualified in 1-5 OPA’s 
(Of these, 21 percent qualified only in OPA-16, Visual 
Inspection) 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS IN 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 


ESEARCH Report No. 11, G. L. Palmer and A. Ratner, 

Industrial Research Department, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1949. Price $1.00. 

This report analyzes the nature and significance of changes 
in the distribution of employment by industry, occupation and 
sex from 1910 to 1940, as well as accompanying modifications 
in the occupational structure of industry. Since the Censuses 
of 1910 and 1940 were taken at different stages of the business 
cycle and the structure of employment is known to be materially 
affected by cyclical fluctuations, comparisons have also been 
made between 1910 and 1948, to include a postwar year charac- 
terized by high levels of activity. 











Miss Tinker at her desk checks an 
applicant’s card prior to referral. 


Never a Dull Moment... 
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By LYDIA TINKER 


Interviewer, Columbus Employment Center 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


HIRTY-FIVE years on your one and only job can 
t teow like a long time, but it hasn’t to me. I 
guess I’ve been too busy. 

No, there’s never been a dull moment—I’ve been 
getting people jobs during two wars and adepression. 
There have been lots of trying moments, of course. 
Wars saw a hectic search for manpower, a literal 
beating of the bush to put every available pair of 
hands to work on the homefront. Depressions brought 
long lines of job-seekers to the Employment Service. 
And, believe me, it wasn’t easy to say, “Sorry, nothing 
today”’ to someone who was the sole support of a 
large, needy family. 

But the sunny spots have always overshadowed the 
dark ones. And one of the sunniest is a day not long 
ago, when Johnny Jones, well-known Columbus news- 
paper columnist, dropped around to my desk to help 
me celebrate my 35th year on the job, by writing a 
story about it. He asked me to recount, in a general 
sort of way, the number of jobs I’d helped fill down 
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through the years, and also something about interesting 
stories connected with those placements. 

This took me back to 1914, when I started out on 
my big venture of helping Columbus men and women 
find work. At that time, I wasn’t even sure I wanted 
the interviewing post with the Employment Service 
when it was offered me, as I had planned to be a 
stenographer. Little did I know when I did make 
my decision to enter this all-important business, that 
I would become a part of its history. 

You see, at first, the superintendent and I were 
the only ones in the two-by-four office located on 
East Long Street. At that time, the only job appli- 
cants we dealt with were day laborers and domestics. 
But the service started to branch out, and in 1915, 
I was thrilled with the placing of my first stenographer 
with a Columbus newspaper. 

During World War I, I was given new duties in try- 
ing to locate needed farm laborers and men for special 
departments of the Federal Government. 
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In the 1920’s, I not only interviewed applicants, 

it took on a new “wrinkle,” doing field work. 

his took me on visits to employers during which I 

ied to sell them on the idea of using the Employment 
Service for their needed help. 

Down through the years, the name of the Employ- 
ment Service changed from time to time, and my title, 
oo. But the work was always the same. People 
wanted jobs and I did my best to help them get those jobs. 

As time went by, I watched the arms of the Employ- 
ment Service spread throughout Ohio. Starting with 
five offices back in 1890, World War I jumped the 
number to 35, with today’s mighty State-wide network 
standing at 80 strong. 

I guess the Employment Service grew on me also 
with the passage of time. Yes, I became so occupied 
and interested in finding jobs for others that I forgot 
all about finding a better job for myself. Through 
my many contacts with employers, I frequently 
received offers to take charge of the personnel depart- 
ments of various companies. I always refused. Why? 
Well, I enjoyed my job too much. . To me, it had 
become a sport—something like fishing. When I 
landed a job for someone, it was as much a thrill to 
me as landing a big bass was to an ardent fisherman. 


Started Them on Ladder to Success 


As I look back, one of the greatest joys of my job 
has been the pleasure of watching the many persons 
who obtained their employment through me, rise to 
fame. 

One time I landed the first job for a boy, just out of 
high school. Today, he is head of a company doing 


national business, and his salary is at least $40,000 a 
year. 
Salesgirls, for whom I’ve arranged interviews with 


employers, have become department managers. 
Stenographers have been promoted to positions of 
private secretaries to big executives. 

Quite often, too, the sweet hand of romance played 
a part and there have been several cases of the girl 
“marrying the boss.” 

To quote you a few examples, one stenographer who 
was sent to a railroad company’s office, married the 
vice president of the line. Another girl from a rural 
Ohio community, placed in a manufacturing concern, 
became the wife of the owner. 

I’ve listened to the bread-winning troubles of 
engineers and accountants—even lawyers and min- 
isters. Particularly, after the 1932 depression, people 
from the higher brackets of education and ability 
called upon me for jobs. Since then, it hasn’t been 
uncommon for a person with three college degrees 
io ask me for job-finding assistance. 

Close to my heart also are the letters I’ve received 
from successful persons now in every State in the 
Nation, and even foreign lands, like India, whom I 
have helped find work. Employers, whom I assisted 
in getting a start years ago, today often telephone me 
‘or workers needed in their own plants, offices and 

L0ps. 
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“ OTHER of them all!” That's the term applied to Interviewer 

Lydia Tinker, who has been working at the Columbus Employ- 
ment Center—now a part of the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation—for some 35 years. Boasting the longest service record of 
any person currently employed by the Bureau, Miss Tinker has located 
jobs for almost as many people as are currently employed in the Buckeye 
Capital. 
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In the 35 years I’ve been engaged in this work, I’ve 
made a special effort to be on the job every day. 
And I’ve succeeded pretty well, too. Even when I 
had a broken ankle, I managed to work with one foot 
in a Cast. 

Although I’ve worked in every department, at 
present I’m specializing in white-collar women’s 
jobs—working with stenographers, typists, sales- 
women, bookkeepers, trained nurses, and receptionists. 

And it’s just as big a thrill today, as it was on that 
first day, back in 1914, to have somebody come 
back with a glow in his face and say, “‘I got that job.” 

And although I wouldn’t reveal their names, I’m 
proud to know that I’ve helped some of Columbus’ 
leading businessmen of today get their start in the 
working world. They never get over thanking me— 
and that has been my greatest reward! 

When asked about how many jobs I have helped 
fill during my 35 years at my desk, I’d say it’s a num- 
ber not too far off the 200,000 mark. On an average, 
I have interviewed 50 women a day, and on one day, 
in particular, I sent as many as 125 persons to work. 

I’ve served under every director, and now under 
Frank J. Collopy. He never passes my desk without 
a handshake and a little chat. This air of friendli- 
ness and good fellowship among Employment Service 
people, from the “‘boss’’ on down, has made my career 
of 35 years one of happy working days and pleasant 
memories. 








Women in the Federal Service—Part I: Trends in 
Employment 


Tuts 82-page report, a publication of the Women’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor, shows trends in the employment of 
women in the executive branch of the Federal Government 
over the past quarter century, 1923-47, years in which the 
functions of Government have been growing to meet great in- 
creases in the people’s demands for public services. This is the 
fourth report of the Women’s Bureau on women’s employment 
in the Federal service; the most recent preceding publication 
on this subject was made in 1939, just prior to the occurrence 
of the marked developments ushered in by World War II. 


The present study discusses in some detail the situations be- 
fore, during, and after the war. It carries the analysis through 
to the period when the major postwar personnel adjustments 
had been made, so that the threshold of a different era lies 
ahead. In addition to the data on women’s employment and 
distribution among the various agencies, it gives some informa- 
tion on the employees’ salary, length of service, age, and turn- 
over, and on part-time work and effects of veteran preference. 


This publication may be purchased for 25 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 











Employment tor 
the Mentally 
Keetarded 


HERE is overwhelming evidence that a very large 

number of the mentally retarded can get and 

hold a great variety of jobs. Still the fiction 
persists, even within the Employment Service, that 
those who have been identified as mentally retarded 
are unemployable or can do only “‘simple routine 
work.” We should rather think about the mentally 
retarded as marginal workers who need careful guid- 
ance, special education, selective job referral and a 
favorable work environment in order to function 
adequately. We may describe the mentally retarded 
as including those who are unable to learn by the 
usual educational methods, who are socially immature 
for their chronological age and whose IQ’s may 
range between 50 and 75. 

The Employment Service, especially through its job 
counseling and selective placement techniques and 
employer relationships can do much to insure that the 
retarded are working, useful citizens, rather than 
dependent people. The State agencies of vocational 
rehabilitation through their services, especially psy- 
chological evaluation, training, and medical examina- 
tions and treatment, have an important role in work- 
ing cooperatively with the employment agencies and 
all other organizations dealing with the mentally 
retarded. 

The Employment Service is responsible for serving 
the group of mentally retarded who are ready for 
job counseling and placement. The vocational re- 
habilitation agencies work with the group who require 
a variety of services before they are ready for employ- 
ment. The remainder of this article refers mainly 
to the mentally retarded who have had preparatory 
services and require only job counseling and place- 
ment. 


A Case for Understanding 


If the placement worker thinks of the retarded as 
‘slow, concrete learners,” he will have a better con- 
cept of the way these people operate and the way in 
which they must be sold to employers. When the 
placement worker tells the employer that a mentally 
retarded person must be shown in concrete ways how 
to do his job, he is helping to create that favorable 
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By EVELYN MURRAY 


United States Employment Service 


SALVATORE G. Di MICHAEL 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


environment which is necessary. Many people of low 
intelligence may need close supervision, particularly 
in the early stages of learning the job. They need 
to be shown exactly what to do and how to doit. Di- 
rections must be clear, concise and complete. In 
this connection, it is considered wise for the inter- 
viewer to discuss the applicant with the employer so 
that he understands the assets and the limitations 
of the person’s abilities and the special effort that 
must be made to utilize this type of person to the 
fullest. 

The retarded must be taught one task at a time 
and generally may not be expected to pick up a new 
operation without being trained to do it. The per- 
son with limited mental capacity will not “catch on”’ 
automatically to the job. He must be told and shown 
exactly what to do. But after he gets the idea, he 
can perform many jobs in a completely satisfactory 
manner. As far back as 1931, the studies of Dr. 
Emily Burr of the Vocational Adjustment Service in 
New York City showed that some people with IQ’s 
as low as 50 were successfully employed in jobs 
involving packing, assembling, pasting, running 
errands, and doing light factory work. Some persons 
with IQ’s about 60 were employed in work requiring 
garment-machine operation, some forms of hand 
sewing, folding, cutting, and filing. 

We have studies from New York City; St. Paul, 
Minn.; and Hartford, Conn., listing a great variety 
of jobs performed by people with IQ’s under 75. 
They are in factories, foundries, stores, restaurants, 
hotels, laundries, hospitals, bakeries, garages, shoe 
repair shops, construction, and railroads. The occu- 
pations include foot press operators, pressers, sewing 
machine operators, floor work, sales, truck helpers, 
ushers, weavers, and assemblers. The retarded 
should never be counseled or prepared for jobs where 
verbal and abstract material is involved, such as 
stenography. 

The word “‘moron,”’ when used in a technical sense, 
does not necessarily mean that a person is unem- 
ployable and belongs in an institution. It means 
rather that the person falls within a technical clas- 
sification of those who cannot keep up with an average 
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chool group. With proper training and supervision, 
nany individuals classified as “morons” by psychol- 

sists may be productive and happy people in the 
community. 

Special classes for the retarded are established by 
law in many States usually for those with IQ’s under 
5. In some cities the Employment Service and the 
rehabilitation agency work with the teachers and 
counselors of these classes. Cooperation is systema- 
‘ized so that there is a smooth transition of this group 
from school toemployment. The frustration and fail- 
ures that may come without this special assistance 
can thus be avoided. The counselors and teachers in 
the schools know about the general adjustment of 
their pupils, as well as the limits of their mental 
capacity. The schools should refer to the vocational 
rehabilitation agencies the individuals who need 
further assistance than the school can give before they 
are ready for employment. 

When the mentally retarded students are about to 
leave school and are ready for employment, the schools 
should fill out an appropriate report form and refer 
the students to the Employment Service. 


Don’t Be Misled By Old Myths 


People who have low intelligence, may have very 
uneven abilities of other kinds. One of the myths 
is that because a person has low mental ability he will 
have high manual ability, and can do any kind of 
simple routine factory work. This is not necessarily 
true. Besides, some individuals act as though men- 
tally retarded, but actually are normal or may even 
be superior. Recall the story of Oliver Goldsmith, 
famous English poet and author of the “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” and ‘The 
Deserted Village.”? He was said to ‘‘write like an 
angel and talk like poor poll.’”’ Sometimes personal 
and emotional maladjustments block intelligence, and 
physical factors such as toxic states, neurological mal- 
functioning and other conditions may make the 
individual function on a low mental level. For these 
reasons, individualized psychological evaluations by 
a qualified psychologist, and medical examinations 
sometimes by specialists, are required to establish 
true mental retardation. Better school systems usually 
provide these examinations. If they do not, or if the 
individual applying for a job is an adult with very 
limited education or an unsuccessful work history, he 
should be referred to the vocational rehabilitation 
agency for a complete individualized vocational 
diagnosis. The latter may provide the same kinds of 
services for the mentally retarded as it does for all 
seriously handicapped who are eligible, including 
vocational counseling, training, maintenance, trans- 
portation, occupational tools and equipment and 
personal adjustment services. 

One of the keys to successful results with the men- 
tally retarded is to understand each one as an indi- 
vidual. Although many people of low intelligence 
also are generally low in aptitudes other than academic 
‘earning ability, a significant number have other 
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high abilities. One of the ES counselors in the St. 
Louis office of the Missouri State Employment 
Service recently had a good example of such a case. 
A girl had been sent to the ES counselor by the special 
education department of the schools. As is customary, 
she was leaving the classes for the retarded because 
she was 16 years old. The referral report showed that 
she had an individualized psychological examination, 
part of which showed a final IQ of 71 as measured 
by the Stanford-Binet test. An earlier test had given 
her an IQ of 53. But more important, the school 
report showed her ‘“‘excellent’’ in attention and social 
adjustment. In an effort to learn more about the girl, 
the ES counselor referred her to the local ES office 
testing technician who gave her the apparatus portion 
of the GENERAL AptTiruDE Test BatTrery. Her 
results—Aiming, 85; Motor Speed, 85; Finger Dex- 
terity, 134; and Manual Dexterity, 151—proved the 
value of further testing of such people. She qualified 
for Pattern 20 which contains many jobs which the 
local office handles. This girl should be able to make 
a good living in a suitable job among the many 
suggested by Pattern 20 for the ES tests. 

Those with good social ability can compensate for 
their intellectual inability. It is fortunate for this 
group that there are large numbers of jobs of an 
unskilled and simple type requiring a short learning 
period where the number of individual tasks involved 
is small and can be easily learned. But this does not 
mean that the retarded can do only the “‘simple repeti- 
tive jobs.” Many of them work best with people. 
The service field offers one of many suitable outlets. 


Schools Work With ES 


In St. Louis, Missouri, where the Board of Educa- 
tion has special classes for all young people with an 
IQ under 78, the schools furnish the ES with detailed 
reports similar to those used in New York City 
when the youth leave school. They inform the ES 
whether the applicant can follow directions well, 
can get along well with people, personal qualities of 
attention and punctuality, as well as the mental age. 
This is very helpful for placement and counseling pur- 
poses. The ES counselor there says “The social 
adjustment is the most important.” 

St. Paul reports a number of young people with 
IQ’s under 60 who held jobs from 6 months to 3 
years in the following fields: mold maker, sand hauler, 
hot wheel roller in foundry, carpenter in packing 
plant, grit plasterer in ordnance plant, tractor driver 
for railroad, machine operator for canning company, 
spot welder, meat trimmer in packing plant. 

The interviewer who says, ‘‘They sent me a boy 
from the special class and there was nothing I could 
do for him,’”’ does not indicate the facts but rather 
his ignorance of the facts. 

Work done for the retarded is very socially desirable 
because the lack of suitable employment exposes this 
group to more occasions to get in trouble. A pro- 
ductive job is the best form of prevention of juvenile 
delinquency for this group. 











It is important to recognize that an IQ is not an 
absolute and fixed point. Psychological evaluation is 
based upon an appraisal of the total personality. 
Although the IQ seldom changes radically, it cannot 
be used as a literal basis of classification. 

It has been said that there are more jobs which 
the mentally retarded can do than the number of men- 
tally retarded. Sometimes, one of the latter does 
his work so well that the employ er gives him a raise 
in job and salary. Sometimes this is desirable but 
there are certain individuals who may be overplaced 
beyond their capacities. For some of the mentally 
retarded, the unskilled job may be regarded as both 
an entry and a terminal job although it may be only 
an entry job for many people of average or high in- 
telligence. As for all workers, we have to select 
the job that suits the personality, interests, and abilities 
of the individual. 

The mentally subnormal have the same kinds of 
emotions and feelings as normal people. It is a myth 
that the lower the intelligence, the happier the 
person. Neither is it true, that all intellectually 
subnormal people are always emotionally unstable. 
Retarded people differ among themselves as do nor- 
mal people in their special interests and aptitudes. 
It is an erroneous idea that routine work is suitable 
for all the retarded individuals. There are tempera- 
mental differences among people of a low academic 
ability as among the highly intelligent and jobs that 
suit the temperament of the individual will be most 
satisfactory to them and they will perform best on 
these jobs. Retarded applicants, as all other appli- 
cants, must be carefully interviewed as to their desires, 
interests, and special talents or aptitudes. 

There is another mistaken idea that a strong back 
goes with a weak mind. This is an incorrect gener- 
alization. Each applicant must be judged separately. 
The same difficulty of birth injury, or neurological 
malfunctioning that causes low mentality may also 
cause poor physique. It has been found that the 
retarded have multiple disabilities more frequently 
than those with higher mental ability. 

The placement of the retarded is not easy. They 
need skilled help. This can be given to them by 
employment and rehabilitation counselors and the 
selective placement interviewers in the Employment 
Service. If the placement worker applies all his 
usual techniques of exploration and differentiations 
and remembers that many factors must be known 
about the individual and the job he is to take before 
there can be successful placement, there is no more 
reason for failure with this group than with any other. 
It is necessary to know the person and the job. Too 
little has been done on analysis of jobs requiring 
little skill. This may be one reason why the mentally 
retarded have often been slighted in employment 
service. An analysis of the demands of the job as 
well as the capacities, interests, personal traits of the 
individual, will make a great contribution towards 
the satisfactory job adjustment of this group. 
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AT Press TIME 

(Continued from page 25) 
activities. Publicity will be sent out to notify growers 
and every effort made to inform them so they will 
comply with the law. 


THE total population resid- 
Population ing in continental United 
States was about 150,388,000 
on February 1, 1950, according to latest estimates 


released by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
This figure represents an increase of 


Commerce. 
18,719,000, or 14.2 percent, over the 131,669,275 
persons enumerated on April 1, 1940, the date of the 
last census. The estimate relates to the population 
including armed forces stationed in the United States 
but excluding those serving overseas. The total 
population enumerated as present in the United 
States is expected to number between 150% and 151 
million when the next official census count is com- 
pleted. 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance; February, 1950 
United States and Territories 


Number or | Change from 
amount | previous month 
| 
| 





Over-all 


Initial claims. 
Weeks of unemployment | 
covered by continued 


11,206,000 | 28% decrease. 


| 
<1 S eee Aer 9, 503, 800 | 10% decrease. 
Weeks compensated...... 8,107,500 | 10% decrease. 
Weekly average benefici- | | 
TE 7a eas ees 2,026,900 | 2% decrease. 


Benctits paid. ............ $167, 211, 700 | 
Funds available as of Feb- | 
maiy 26, 29005. 2......: '$6, 868, 405, 300 


10% decrease. 


1% decrease. 





Visits to local offices... ... 14, 316,200 | 11% decrease. 
New applications......... | 685, 800 | 19% decrease. 
Referrals: — 
Agricultural......... | 80, 200 26% increase. 
Nonagricultural..... .| 520,000 | 4% decrease. 
Placements: | 
Agricultural... ...... 70,200 | 15% increase. 
Nonagricultural, total. | 288, 500 6% decrease. 
Mena hs tases 158, 800 2% decrease. 
Women......... 129, 700 9% decrease. 
Handicapped...... 10,800 | 10% decrease. 
Counseling interviews. .... 102, 000 5% decrease. 
Employer visits.......... 195, 600 2% increase. 
Veterans 
| 
New applications......... | 157,400 | 17% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . | 129, 400 1% increase. 
Placements, _nonagricul- | 
Wt ee See, orks. 68, 200 9% decrease. 
Placements handi- 
a | 5, 400 19% decrease. 
Counseling interviews... ... 33,000 | 10% decrease. 








1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
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